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. . Sir, iti 

Te published every Friday, at Salem, Colume | Stiction. ’ is a grave occasion when on of Mie 3 ane ately nt paaices jon ment, a religion, laws and famtly rela-| as this act provides to the rary, ba 
Siene Co., Ohio, by the Executive Committee 5.2 Resolved, unanimously, That the} States of this Union feels bound to speak and sold for slaves. Fifty able Oo eesrintnd so ercnre comuries, aauteas Si cciousstianet ase tof al 
of the Wesrern Anti-Stavery Society ; | passage of the above mentioned proviso | out in such language as that of these res- ad os will not arrest the strong tendency pdbart pe oh ny ner gh vere 


j the visions of. said 
ceivable project, No Spaniard, worthy | and the amendatory ented fy--. wet 
of the name, could hear it utiered with- | lating to schools in Cities, towns, or vile 
out indignation : and this alone ought to | lages, modifying the same. 
convince the authors of such jmpostures “Ss , 


and is the only paper in the Great West 
which advocates secession from pro-slavery 
governments and pro-slavery church organi- 
zations. It is Edited by Benzamin 8. and J. 
Evizasern Jones; and while urging upon the 


makes it the duty of every slaveholding 
State, and of all the citizens thereof, as 
they value their dearest privileges, their 
sovereignty, their independence, their 


throw the Free States to have less and 
less 10 do with the return of human beings 

boadage. We really can foresee no help 
surely, in caucuses and ad- 


olutions. Jt was in March, 1773, that 
the messengers of Virginia and Massa- 
chuseus crossed each other as they bore 


ad for 
mutual propositions for the establishment} 


we now allude to what we read months 
since in an American 





aul c. 5. The term col used 
people the duty of holding “ No union with or of property, to take firm, united, | of commitees of correspondence for the| _T Ae pe epee ae mill + the absurdity of their falsehoods.— | this act, shall be pba 9 pr Rersohe 
Shovent” otos ery in Church ty Piste, as arty te a in this reir a wnat maintenance and preservation of their The. tio tes—shamed into manhood ‘by Bai dy pensity el Biscay paradoxes, | the same significance as the term 

b only consistent position an litionist : ofved, Lhat we regard 1 -| rights. Sucl lj the Ab ists i i pears Py an inj i Y* 

can occupy. and as the best nieans for an de- | sage ofa law by the Cotigheas of the Uni. aaa wocin’ Vitis pig o vii t : ion of St ay. The ' at read outel Sec. 0. fey pe hep 


struction of slavery ; it will, so far as its lim- ee ee Virgieds aad anche [ ; ee all ag de Shs ated Sune se bard on 


ted Siates, abolishing slavery or the slave 
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ita permit, give a history of the daily progress 
oft the-anti-slavery canse—exhibit the: plley 
wand practice of slaveholders, and by faets and 
‘arguments endeavor to increase the geal and 
ity of true lover of Freedom. In 
‘addition to its anti-slavery matter, it wilt 
contain general news, choice extracts, moral 
ttales,&c. Itis to be hoped that all the friends 
wf she Western Anti-Slavery Society—all the 
‘vocates of the Disunion movement, will do 
pa “hey can to aid in the support of the 
tw a by extending its circulation, You 
rte live in the “West should sustain the pa- 
ig ed in your midst. The 

c that is publisi: . 
ugle is printed on a2 imperial sheet, and 
subscribers may take their ¢"dice of the fol- 

lowing 


TERMS. 
* within the first 6 


$1,50 per annum, if para .. 


trade in the District of Columbia as a di- 


foie 


southern States, 


the passage by Congress ot the “Wilmot 
Proviso,’” or any law ubolishing slavery 
or the slave trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Governor of this Common- 
wealth is requested immediately to con- 
vene the Legislature of this State (if it 
shall have adjousned) to consider of the 
mode and measure of redress. 

IV. Resolved, That the Governor of 
this Commonwealth be requesied to send 
a copy of these resolutions to each of the 
States of this Union, and also to our Sen- 
ators and Represeniatives in Congress. 





the subscriber's year. ‘se 
“afore three months of the year to- 


Ir pais Ue. . sat i 
expired, a deductio». - a eer 


reducing the price to $1,2-+ matte 

If payment be made in advance, ® + , 
receipt of the first number, 50 cents wiit ~~ , 
deducted, making the subscription but $1. 

To any person wishing to examine the cha- 
racter of the paper, it will be furnished 6 
months, for 50 cents in advance; to all oth- 
ers 75 cents will be charged. 

O¢7> No deviation from these terms. 

0<r We occasionally send numbers to 
those who are not subscribers, but who are 
believed to be interested in the dissemination 
of anti-slavery truth, with the hope that they 
will either subscribe themselves, or use their 
influence to extend its circulation among their 
friends. 
, Communications intended for inser- 
tion to be addressed to the Editors. All oth- 
ers to the Publishing Agent, James Barnasy- 


The Virginia Resolutions. 
February 5th. one of the Representatives 
jn the House from, Va. presented resolutions 
from that State in regard to slavery, the Wil- 
mot Proviso &e. They assert that when the 
Constitution of the United States was formed, 
the rights of Slaveholders were recognized 
and protected by that instrament, that had 
they not been the South would never have 
consented to the Federal Union; that the 
Wilmot Proviso is a palpable violation of the 
Jonstitution, and that after the fullest re-ex- 
amination and reconsideration of the resola- 
tions adopted by the General Assembly of Va. 
on the 8th of March 1847, that body adheres 
to, and re-affirms them. F 
The resolutions of that date are as follows. 


saths 0) 





“4. Be it resolved, unanimously. by 
the General Assembly of Virginia. That 
the Government of the United States has 
no control, directly or indirectly, medi- 
ately or immediaicly over the institution 
of slavery, so as to impair the rights of 
the slaveholder ; and that, in taking any 
such-control, it transcends the limits of 
its legitimate functions. by destroying the 
internal organization of the sovereignties 
who created it. 

“2. Resolved, unanimously, That all 
territory which may be acquired by the 
arms of the United States, or yielded by 
treaty with any forcign Power, belongs to 
the several States of this Union, as their 
joint and common property, in which 
each and all have equal rights; and that 
the enactment, by the Federal Govern- 
ment, of any law which should directly, 
or by iis effects, prevent the citizens of 
any State from emigrating, with their 
property. of whatever description, into 
such territory, would make a discrimina- 
tion unwarrapted by and in violation of 
ihe compromises of the Constitution and 
the rights of the States from which such 
citizens emigrated, and in derogation of | 
that perfect equality that belongs to the | 
peveral Siates as members of this Union, | 
and would tend directly to subvert the Un- 
jon itself. 

“3. Resolved, That if, in disregard a- 
like of the spirit and principles of the | 
act of Ce on the admission of the 
Siaie of Missouri into the Union, gener: | 

ly known as the Missouri compromise. | 
oat of every consideration of justice. of 
constitutional right, and of fraternal f-el- | 
ing, the fearful issue shall be forced upon | 
the country which must result from the | 

and attempted enforcement | 
of the Wilmot Proviso as an act of the 
General Government. the people of Vir- 
nia can have no difficulty in choosing 
ween.the only alternatives that will | 
then remain—of abject submission to ag- 
and ouirage on the one hand, or, 

















rmined resistance on the other, at all | 


hazards and to the last extremity. 
“4. Resolved, , That the 


General Assembly holds it to be the du- | opinions of each other in the true spirit 
ty of every man, in every section of this of fraternal affection. 
Confederacy, (ifthe Union is dearto him.) | Mr. President, | know not what effect 


to oppose the passage of any law, for 
whatever purpose, by which territory to | 


eve 
she entene'n 
duty to warn Nev Si-. 


sire to promote concord, she approaches 


In presenting them, Mr. Hunter said, 

The adoption of these resolutions, Mr. 
= was perhaps due from the 
Prosidem, ‘he rights of her own 
State, not ouly tow. hich she has 
citizens, but to the Union, w. 
-p Sought to cherish and preserve. 


‘-o«d these opinions, it was her 
“~re1 States of her feel- 


; : : , ; most sole 
ings and intentions in the sey 


form known to her proceedings. : 
To manifest the sincereity of het us*! 


her confederates not only in the spirit, 
but in the very language of compromise, 
and submits to their consideration the 
tearful alternatives bewween which she 
must choose if she cannot be permitted to 
retain her position of equality in this Un- 
ion, even by the sacrifice of a portion of 
her rights and interests. [t was once—it 
may be, perhaps, still—within the range 
of possibilty that such a course on the 
part of all the sou:hern States might in- 
duce a pause in the progress of what we 
feel to be aggression and insult, however 
differently it may have been iniended.— 
Atauy rate, itis due from Virginia to 
inake every etlort to save both the Union 
and the indispensable rights of her peo- 


ple. It is due from her, because no State 
has contribuied more than she did to 
make and maintain the Union as it now 
exisis. In almost every battle of the 


Revolution—froin the Heights of Abra- 
ham to the plains of Georgia—from what 
was then the remote northwest—from 
Kaskaskia and Vincennes to Jersey and 
the Carolinas—her blood was poured ; 
and, to the extent of her meaus, her treas- 
ure was as freely expended. 

She not only sacrificed to make, but 
also to maintain, the union of the States. 
To secure harmony and promote frater- 
nal feelings, she ceded away her north- 
wesiern territory, and submitted to con- 
ditions which gave, forever, the prepon- 
derance of politcal power to the non- 
slaveholding Stares—so litle was she jeal- 
ous of their progress, or doub:ful of their 
disposition at ali times to do her justice. 
Under all circumstances, and at all times. 
she has manifested her attachment to the 
Union. She has reared her sous to cher- 
ish and revere it as, originally, it was 
formed. It has ever been as a house-hold 
word with us—sacred for its domestic as- 
sociations, and which never passed the 
lips that it did not stir the heart. 

Sir, we have been taught to believe 
that our Constitution, if adminisiered tru- 
ly, and in a spirit of justice and fraternal 
feeling, contained more securities for hu- 
man happiness and the liberty of the cit- 
izen than any other instrument ever de- 
vised by the artof man. But the Union 
which we love is a confederacy of equals. 
The Constiution which we cherish 
makes no invidious distinction between 
Siaies or citizens, but distributes equally 
iis blessings and its burdens. Such is 
the Union and such is the Constitution 
which the blood of our fathers was shed 
tw precure; and shall their sons so far 
fail in reverence to it ds to agree to the 
subversion of the very principle which 
lies at the foundation of the siruciure.— 
Sir, this cannot, ought notto be. The 
South cannot consent to be made the Ja- 
maica or even the Ireland of this Confed- 
eracy, without an effort to prevent it.— 
I1 would not be for the glory or even for 
the interest of the non-slaveholding Siates 
to force us to such extremities if they 
could. Sir, they can have no interest in 
forcing us to extremities; and | believe 
that they would pause in that progress 
which is inevitably leading to such a re- 
sult, if they understood fully how we 
think and feel on this subject, Alas! sir, 
that it should be so; but we have ceased 
to siudy and consider the feclings and 


in other 


rectattack npon the institutions of the 


11}. Resolved, Thatin the event of 


seus at that day. 
that the General Assembly ¢ 


action. Mr. President, where are we ? 
Whither are we tending? I think I 
know where we are; but who can tell 
whither we are going? [ have neither 
the will nor the power +9 draw the cur- 
tain which veils the future. I shall en- 
deavor to discharge the duties of to-day, 
and to look fur consequences to-morrow, 
well knowing that, “there is a destiny 
which shapes our ends, rough-hew them 
how we may.’ Ivisenough for me to 
kvow that I am pursuing the path mark- 
ed out forme by my State. Where she 
leads I will follow, wherever it may car- 
ry ime. One thing I know and gratefully 
acknowledge: I know it to be her pur- 





"beaded it, and shall she not do it? 


pose to protect the rights of her sons by 
all the means in her power. She has 
There 
~on of hers who would not bow 


is no true . e4 ‘ 
} . , 1¢ believed 
his head in shame a . ore oe 


would not make good her "= °°. | 

fall extent of her ability. It is nent 

for inc Yidvals nor States to command 
Penends: upon themselves 


success; but 1: & ies } 
to pursue the path us honor: Wheresoev= 
ibew will 


er it may lead. Some things 
thus ceriainly secure. They will secure, 
their self-respect and reputation: these 
are the priceless possessions which I uns 
derstand my native State to promise to 
defend at all hazards, and to the last ex- 
tremities. 


au 





The Southern Demonstration---Slavery 
and the Untuu. 

‘The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ when it was decreed that he should 
fall and perish, It is 80 now—so alway?.— 
Whatever is doomed hastens to destruction, 
the efforts of friends and foes alike conduct- 
ing to thatend, He who cannot now per- 
ceive the handwriting on the wall with re- 
gord to Human Slavery in the United States 
must be sinitten with moral blindness, Nev- 
er before did champion and adversary more 
clearly though unconsciously co-work to se- 
cure the same result. The last grand strog- 
gie is evidently and rapidly approaching.— 
Its advent will be heralded by the transform- 
ation of timid, time-serving, unprincipled 
men throughout the Free States into free-spo- 
ken and immovable contemners of the en- 
slavement of one man to the use and profit of 
another. ‘lhe moral nature of Slavery will 
come to hold the first instead of the last 
place in popalar regard; leaving the Consti- 
tutional obligations undertaken in behalf of 
the Free States to follow after, Thinking, 
conscientious men will first inquire and de- 
termine what is their duty to God and Hu- 
manity; next, whatis required of them by 
the South and the Constitution. Such is the 
natural order; it will soon be the actual. 

The proceedings of the several caucuses 
held with closed doors by the Members of 
Congress from the Slave States haveat length 
been made public, and we lose no time in 
spreading them before our readers. Judge 
Berrien’s Address, first because it was alti- 
mately rejected, and so is no part of the au- 
thentie expression of Sonthern sentiment; 
secondly, because it is but a diluted and in- 
offensive rehash of Mr. Calhoun’s which was 
adopted, and which we make room for, It is 
certainly a more politic and less exceptiona- 
ble than the one adopted; but none at all 
would have been still better. We prefer to 
know the ‘worst,’ and so thank the majority 
for adoptirg Mr. Calhoun’s manifesto. Noth- 
ing was ever better adapted to the great work 
of arousing and fixing the North. 

The Address is a labored recital of South- 
ern grievances, which, closely scrutinized, 
resolve themselves mainly into two, viz:— 
1. The North is not as good hunting ground 
for ronaway slaves as it used to he; and 2. 
The North is determined not to suffer Slave- 
ry to overspread the New Territories recently 
added to the Union Both these allegations 
are essentially trae. What then? 

The slaveholders of the South have a con- 
stitational right to reclaim their * fogitives 
from labor’ throughout the Free States.— 
They havea right to take them wherever 
they may find them—very few deny that— 
but have they any right to my services or 
yours to nid in their recapture? If any man's 
time may be impressed for such a service to- 
day, it tnay be for three-fourths o the time. 
If we rightly apprehend the force of the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Prigg vs. Pennsyl- 
vania, the slaveholder has a perfeet legal 
right to take his slave wherever he may be 
found within the territory of the United 
States. This cannot lawfully be resisted.— 
But huating. tying, and carrying of fugitive 
slaves is the slaveholder’s business—if he 
wants help, let him pay for it, and obtain 
such as pay will bring. The slave shall be 
delivered ap, on proper proof that he is a 
slave; but this delivery is a legal not a pop- 
ular duty. The sheriff and his 
ly act only wpon evidence ; not 
cer can rightfully arrest @ 











these resolutions may 
Stares—very liule, I ; but they at 


ft was in March, 184 , 





ow near it may be—it would be their 
duty, as they valued their dearest privi- 
leges, to take firm, united, and concerted 


came to us Free must remain 
sion from. this. resol 


Extension. What is to be done about it? 

Mr. Calhoun utterly fails, in our judgment, 
to show any constitutional right of the Slave- 
holders to remove their human cattle as cattle 
to New Mexico and California, there to labor 
and increase for the master’s profit. He talks 
strongly about equality, by which he means 
not the ae of men and their rights, but 
the equal right to do justice and injustice, 
which we cannot admit. In sustaining his 
position, he resorts to assertions which the 
truth does not. warrant. It is not trve that 
Southern men and Slaveholders are “ disfran- 
chised of a privilege” in respect to the New 
Terriiories, which is “possessed by all oth- 
ers, citizens and foreigners, without discrim- 
ination as to character, profession or color.” 
It is not so, Mr. Calhoun! Let a Russian 
noble migrate thither with his serfs, and the 
Law we stand for would say to him as to 
you: * You are weleome here, Sir !—so are 
* your people; but the relation formerly ex- 
‘isting between you of bondmen and lord 
‘cannot here be recognized and enforced by 
‘law. So long as it is voluntarily maintain- 
‘ed by mutual consent, it will not be inter- 
‘fered with; but it cannot and will not be 
‘upheld by legal force.” Just so the law 
will say to Abd-el-Kader and his assortment 
of wie; and to any other Turk or Arab who 


chodded to war’ the ‘domestic institation * of 
He would 


Polygamy into our pacife réaim ; 
be welcomed there—so would nw Women if 
they outraged no dictate of decency oF pru- 
wriety : but we are ot bound to naturalize 
and legz2@ all manner of oppression and 
immoraiiiy beea**e the persons who practi- 
ced these elsewhere have *2 undisputed right 
to migrate to California and New. Mexico.— 
Mr, Calhoun deceives himself by bis mastery 
of equivocal terms, but he cannot deceive the 
People of the Free States. 


Bat the South did her part toward the ac- 
ete a ete 


—_ 











and vashag more; She took the lead in the 


original theft of Texas from Mexico, She 
took the lead in the Annexation swindle, 
driving the reluctant North into it through 
her control of the machinery of that stupen- 
dous fraud entitled the Democratic party.— 
But for that machinery not one-fourth of the 
voters of the Free States could ever have 
been coaxed or driven into acquiescence, even, 
in Annexation. She took the lead also in hur- 
rying us into the consequent War, through 

olk’s counsels and Slidell’s diplomacy.— 
But we do not thank her for all ies we do 
not recognize it as imposing on us the least 
obligation whatever. ‘The South’ of Mr. 
Calhoun and his backers in Annexation and 
in this Convention drove us into the War; 
bat its cost in blood and treasure, in reputa- 
tion and morals weighed equally and still 
weighs upon all parts of the Union. Ata 
very early period of that War, the South was 
warned by the vote of the House on the Wil- 
mot Proviso that the North would never con- 
sent to the farther Extension of Slavery. She 
cannot plead surprise or disappointment.— 
And we feel that the Nation has quite enough 
to answer for with regard to that territory 
without the guilt of consigning a new empire 
to Bondage. Let it at least be Free Soil.— 
N.Y. Tribune. 


Purchase of Cuba by the U. States. 


The Gaceta de la Habana of the 27th 
ultimo, afier quoting from the Madrid 
Gazeue a contradiction of the story that 
a negotiation was going forward in that 
capital for the sale of the Island of Cuba 
to the United States, remarks as follows: 
“Thustspeaks the official organ of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and the same has 
been our opinion from the moment the 
impostures of certain presses in the Uni- 
ted States first reached us. Iv is now ut- 
terly impossible that there should have 
been, we will not say a convention, but 
even a conference, on matters of that 
sort. The men now at the head of the 
Government and those who are to follow 
them, whatever may be their creeds or 
principles, their political complexion and 
tendencies, would ‘view with indignmion 
such an idea; which, moreover, bears on 
its face all the characteristics of the vis- 
ijonary and absurd. Our readers will 
perhaps remember that in the Gulf of 
Guinea there are two unimporiant islands 


and formed a part of the Spanish verrito- 
ty. They will also remember the ex- 
citement which was occasioned by the 
mere proposition to cede those islands to 














paper, itis because 
we find in the Madrid Gaz: 
gh above quoted), and: Reese one 


an 
ble as we are, though in the present 
case speaking on ‘sufficient authority. 

“The Island of Cuba thrives and is 
happy under the paternal Government of 
Madrid, and its inhabitants are not onl 
faithful, but understand their true inter- 
ests. Compare its situation with that of 
the rest of what was once Spanish Amer- 
ica, look to Europe and the entire wor!d, 
that we may bless the hand of Providence 
which prepcren ws unharmed amidst the 
general wreck. . - 

“Thus we talk, here in Cuba, of our 
true condition. Thus we speak of ru- 
mors set afloat by reckless men, who 
hope to profit by the change. They 
themselves do not believe what they as- 
sert with such an air of confidence; if 
they did, they would have but a poor opin- 
ion of the Island of Cuba, the Goverment 


of her Majesty, and the national charac- 
ter.” , 









Law of Ohio. 


An act to authorize the establishment of 
separate Schools for the education of 
colored children, and for other purpo- 
ses. Passed Feb. 6th, 1849. 
Szc, 1. Be it enacted by the General 
necembly of {ke State of Ohio, Thar 
the trustees of ¢2ch inccrporated town- 
ship in this State, and the trus.ges, visi- 
tors, and directors of schools, or other 
officers having authority in the premises, 
6f each city and incorporated town or vil- 
lage, shall be ati? they are hereby au- 
thorized and required respective:y, in 





e colo children resident in 
any such township, city, town or village, 
into the regular common schools therein 
established, to create one or more school 
districts for colored persons, in every 
such township, city, town er village, 
which district or districts, shall include 
all the territories thereof ; and in laying 
off said districts, and in altering the same, 
they shall be governed in all respects by 
the provisions of the act for the support 
and better ry ay of common schools, 
ect., passed March 7, 1838, 

Sec. 2. Whenever any district shall 
be established as aforesaid, the trustees 
or other authorities establishing the same, 
shall give notice, by public advertise- 
ment, to the adult male colored tax pay- 
ers residing in such district, to meet ata 
time and place specified in the notice, 
and choose their school directors, and 
such meeting, and all subsequent mect- 
ings, for the election of directors, and 
for other purposes, shall be held and con- 
ducted as is directed in res to meet- 
ings for like objects by the said act of 
March 7, 1838, and the act amendi 
the same: and the powers, rights, an 
duties of the directors so chosen, and of 
their successors, shall be the sare in res- 
pect to the school officers of their several 
districts, as are conferred upon, or requir- 
ed of school districts by said acts. 

Sec. 3. The trustees or other authori- 
ties establishing separate districts, as a- 
foresaid, shal! cause an accurate list to 
be made as speedily as possible, of all 
colored tax payers, and of all colored 
youth over four and under twenty-one 
years of age, resident therein, and shall 
certify it to the county auditor, who shall 
preserve the satne in his office, and no 
property of any colored tax payer within 
said districts shall be cha with any 
special tax for district purposes, for the 
benefit of the schools in any regular dis- 
trict, composed wholly or in part of the 
same territory; and no property of an 
white person in any regular district, shall 
be charged with any such tax for the ben- 
efit of the schools in any separate dis- 
trict cqmposed wholly, or in part, of the 








same territory. 
Sec. 4. Every separate district, estab- 


called Fernando Po and Annobon, which, | lished as aforesaid, shall be held to in- 
although nearly forgotten, belonged to us, | clude for school purposes, only the col- 
ored persons resident within its territori- 


al limits, and from and after the estab- 
lishment of the same, the colored yonth 





another er. The press, of all shades 
and opinion, was up in erms against the 
suggestion, which involved, as they con- 


ty; and there was but one opinion on 
pe subject throughout the kingdom. If 
such was the case then, itis easy to im- 
ine what an im ion would. be pro- 
duced by a similar proposition relating to 
the Island of Cuba, so attached to the 
crown of Spain as the ———— 
her altra-marine provinces. govern- 





ceived, a lowering of the national digni- 
| elerks, and other officers in regard 1’ 
such separate district and the schools eet 


resident therein, shall auend the schools 
organized under the directors of such dis- 
trict; and the powers and duties of coun- 
| ty auditors, county treasurers, towns: 
clerks, district treasurers, and district 


tablished therein, shall be the same as/ 
now are or may be exercised or perform- 
ed by said officers respectively, in relation 
to the regular districts, and the schools 


established therein, and said districts and 
| schools shall in all respects except so far 
















y| other acts so far as 


Nip pay for, the 





vide for the establishment of 
for the educaiion of 















same, passed January Sth, 1807, and 













February 27th, 1834, and all paris of 
enforce 
special disabilities, or any 
privileges on account of color are 
repealed, ex the act of the 9th Febs 
ruary 1831, relating to juries, and 
of the 14th March 1831, for the relief of 
the poor ; Provided, however, that ifauy 
person shall bring or cause to be 

or shall aid in bringing or to be 
brought, or shall persuade or eto 
come into this State, any person or pers 
sons who is or are likely to become paus 
pers in any township of this State, overy 
such person so offending, shatl forfeiy 
and pay a fine not exceeding five bun~ 
dred dollars, io be recovered with costa 
of suit in any court having jurisdiction by 
action of debt, in behalf of the State of 
Ohio, or by indictment, and shall also be 
imprisoned until such fine be paid, unlesg 
the court shall otherwise direct, 








Tue Dancer.—The correspondent of 
the New York True Sun w 
Washington as follows: vee 
The impression that the question of the 
existence of slavery in the territories will 
be settled this winter, is gaining ground 
here, in well-informed political cireles, 
This arises from the pe of the Whig 
managers to preventihe Wilmot Proviso. 
from going w Taylor, The vote on tha 
Pacheco claim, in which half a dozen 
Whigs of the North, heretofore acti 
with the abolitionists 


SA ETS TICE TO TS fy 

est that Northern Whigs will risk the ire 
of their constituents in sufficent numbers 
to keep the dreaded issue out of the pate, 
of Taylor. Early in the session wrote 
you that the Whig leaders were even 
then extremely anxious to save ‘Taylor 
from ponte aga that cannot fait 
to result from signing, or refusing to si 

a proviso bill. The enhéoquend secre 
about slavery in the District has greatly 
eae a their fears and will induce 
half a dozen or more Northern Whigs to 
vote for the admission of California and 
New Mexico as States, without an allu- 
sion to the slavery question, or to give 
Texas jurisdiction over New Mexico and 
California, south of the Missouri com 
mise line, annexing all of Texas, New 
Mexico and California north of that line 
to Oregon, or making it a nonslavehold- 
ing territory. The Whigs have the last 


project in hand—Gentry being its leading 
spirit. , 


0<r-The editor of the Cleveland “Pal- 


ladium,” writing from Washington, gives 
the following illustrative incident, 


A bad Precedent—Pay demanded 
for the loss of a 

In a former letter | spoke of the prine 
ciple involved inthe So. bill, as be» 
ing important, and if adopted as highly 
dangerous in its effects upon future 

\ation. The principle was adopted 
the votes of northern serviles and 
precedent established, and hardly. 


the money been paid over as the price of 


human blood, when aquother « nd is 

nfude, and another price set upon 

manity. A woman by the name of 

ry Johuson, in the Sate of New York 

hearing of the willingness to 
y all demands of this character, and 


feeling herself much more 

the late war than Pacheco by the Fi 
war, petitioned Congress in substance us 
follows. 

Her husband enlisted during the Tate 
war with Mexico, went to the field of bate 
tle under General ‘Taylor, 
went over to the enemy, was 


by our forces, and General Taylor com> 



















sidering him a da Us , 
with some 


ra’ 

ond the influence of his” 
had deserted, fought with 
was recaptured. circu 
neis of the two are alike, 
loss of her 


























Miliary committee, the sainc that repor- 
ted in the Pacheco claim, but a majority 
of the honorable and distinguished mem- 
bers of thatcommittee concluded to smug- 
gle the petition and say nothing about the 
case, for fear if they reported against it 
shey might justly be charged with deser- 
ting their own precedent, and if they re-| 
ported favorably they might in all proba-) 
bility be overwhelmed with a flood of 
claims growing ut of the slaughtering | 
operations in Mexico. Poor 
they dare not own their own ill-begotten | 
bantling. 1 do not blame them. 


Excitement and Agitation. 


The present time is .one of intense ia- 
wrest. Questions of vital importance 
are presented to the minds of our fellow- 
citizens. Ina few months a convention 
is to be held for remodeling our State 
constitution, for changing, in all probabil- 
ity, in many important features the or- 
ganic law, the law of laws, of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Of the various subjects which the pro- 
posed convention brings before the mind, 
no one Can surpass, no one can equal, in 
interest and importance, the subject of e- 
mancipation. In this are involved not 
merely pecuniary considerations, but the 
character, the moral and social condition 
ofthe community. Other changes may 
be made in the aera — af- 
fecting V materially the general inter- 
ests ne Banios but no change in regard 
to slavery can be made without produ- 
cing the most marked effect—without ex- 
erting the most enduring influence, not 
only upon one class, but upon all classes, 
upon the State universally, in all its re- 
lations and interests. 

Whether the influence will be for good 
or ill is not the question before us now, 
but that the influence will be great, eith- 
er for good or for ill, none can doubt. 

The subject of emancipation is then, 
confessedly, one of exceeding, of trans- 
condant, importance. Such being its im- 
portance, we should suppose that of all 
subjects this is the one demanding im- 
mediate and thorough discussion. And, 
accordingly, we find that from various 
quarters of the State comes as urgent de- 
mand for light and information. Con- 
stant and earnest solicitations are made 
by citizens of widely remote sections of 
the State, thas provision be made through 
the press and orally for a faithful and im- 
partial discussion of the subject, that the 
way may be prepared for wise and effi- 
“Seasons his demand 

res; is given to this deman 

for information ? Some of the journals 
of the State at once open their colums to 
the discussion, while others, and among 
them some which by their wide circula- 
Hy po inates ene meamecy Rowiroly, re; 
why? On what do they base their refu- 
sal? On a conviction that slavery is 
right and its perpetuity desirable! No. 
As far as our knowledge gocs, there is 
not a newspaper in Kentucky which does 
not speak of slavery as an evil, and docs 
not profess to desire its ultimate extinc- 
tion. Why then do they refuse to dis- 
cuss the subject? For two reasons.— 
First, because apt fear lest a discussion 
of emancipation should injure their res- 
pective parties; and, secondly, because 
they think the disctission will lead to ex- 
citement and agitation. 

Now, in regard to the first reason we 
have nothing to say. ‘To those to whom 
party interests are of more importance 
than any and all other interests; who 
think that the great work of an editor is to 
stand sentenced for his party, with “ex- 
pediency”’ rather than “right” for his 
watchword, this reason will be all-suffi- 
cient. But to all such we would say, re- 
member that the on the simple right, 
always proves, in tho long run, the most 
expedient, and that no party, whatever 
be its name, Whig or Democrat, or what- 
ever its professions, can | maintain 
its hold upon the t and affections 
of the community, unless it be identified 
with the best interests of humanity. 

Upon the second reason, alleged for 
refusal to discuss the subject of emanci- 
pation, we have some remark to offer. 


“Discussion will cause excitement and 
oe Undoubtedly it will, but 
what then? Was there ever a good 
per vated io. gunonry sap rag 

success tation 

The Reformation was atte evith in- 
tense excitement, by fearful agitation » 
but what friend of rel liberty now 
rateladen won sented with grees agin 
revolution was with great agita- 
tion; but what American heart Bs 
wails that agitation as a calamity, or con- 
dems it as a wrong! The truth is that 
all the great triumphs of humanity have 
been attended with excitement. ‘he 
world’s epochs have been periods of ag- 
itation. 

But why this sensitive dread of agita- 
tion? Agitation is not violence, nor is 
it necessarily accompanied with violence. 
It is carnestness, exciterhent, if you will, 
but what is there peculiarly fearful in cx- 
citement ! more excitement we 
have the bower, provided it be in bebalf’ 











ja living community is a safe community. 
| The living. flowing stream never creates day, J 


the cause of right, and in behalf of hu-! 


and social well-being, is to be; __ 


manit 

hailed with joy. Ivis life, will give life, 
and where t!:cre is life there is hope. A 
living people is always a hopeful people, | 


and an advancing people. And, further, 


miasma. In the stagnant pond are bred | 
corruption and death. 
Cuba, with its moral and inteilectual 


its life and freedom, is safe. 


that agitation is an evil, can measures ev-| 
er be taken for effecting emancipation) 
without causing agitation? As long as, 


the discussion be postponed fifty or a 
hundred years, and then, no- less than 
now, its commencement will be the be- 
ginning of an agitation, a wide, general, 
universal agitation, which wil! aot sab- 
side until the matter is settled, wisely, sat- 
isfactorily and conclusively settled. 

But the difficulties and dangers atten- 
dant upon the discussion of emancipation, 
instead of being diminished by delay, will, 
we firmly believe, be greatly, immeasur- 
ably ine he longer slavery ox- 
ists, the more complicated are the inter- 
ests involved, the more intricate the prob- 
lem to be solved. And be it remember- 
ed that at some time the solution must be 
made. It is only a question of time, for 
whether deferred for a longer or shorter 
period, the subject of emancipation must 
be met, considered and decided. 

The necessity is virtually admitted ev- 
en by those who now depreciate discus- 
sion, for they all speak Of slavery as an 
evil and a wrong, and all refer to its fu- 
ture extinction as inevitable. 

The question is not, now or never, but 
now or hereafter—and which is the wr 
Ser course to meet it manfully now, or 
wait till the difficulties are incalculably 
increased ? 

“Bat let it alone, and slavery will die.” 

This assertion is made very frequeut- 
ly and with confidence, as if it were a 
self-evident truth. T’o us this is by no 
means a self-evident truth, and we should 
like to have its correctness demonstrated. 
When our fathers formed the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, they sanguine- 
ly hoped that slavery would soon die.— 
But what is the fact? Instead of dying, 
it has continued to live, and, not only to 
live, but has diffused itself over territo- 
ries which our ancestors never dreamed 
would be eg by its poisonous breath. 
Surely this does not look like death. 

“But slavery must die. Jt will kill 
itself’ Howso? We confess that we 
do not understand the suicidal process by 
which this desirable end is tu be accom- 
plished. Will slavery starve itself, or 

“eS wagers” Ve arrows “rewire swt wy 
what motive will it be actuated in this, 
the only justifiable instance of self-mur- 
der? By benevolence, malice, or des- 
pair? Perhaps, you may think that it 
will die in very shame. Say you that 
such will be eventually the feeling of 
the civilized world in regard to slavery, 
that the slaveholding States will be obli- 
ged, in self-defence, to give up the insti- 
tution? Do you mean that the citizens 
of the States, which above all others, 
pride themselves on their chivalry and 
independence, are to be driven by shame 
to do what they woul.! refuse to do on the 
ground of right? We should be sorry 
to believe that such an imputation is de- 
served by our own State, or by her sister 
States of the South. 

Or do you mean that hereafter the e- 
vils of slavery will become so terrible, 
its burden so heavy, that the State, in self- 
preservation, will bo obliged to destroy 
the Institution ? 

Very probably this will be the result, 
| if action be continually deferred. Dan- 
ger and suffering, may compel posterity 
to do the work of emancipation, but the 
accomplishment of the work under such 
circumstances, will be a fearful task.— 
The performance of the work in such 
circumstances, under the pressure of such 
motives, will be attended with an agita- 
tion which might well blanch the cheek 
of the bravest, an agitation, which will 
shake the beloved Commonwealth to its 
centre, if not rend itasunder. Where is 
there a man whose heart has known one 
throb of generous emotion, who can calm- 
ly contemplate such a result? Benevo- 
lence, » religion, all high princi- 
ples and noble feeling, prompt us to 
make any sacrifice rather than impose 
upon posterity such a necessity. We 
profess regret that our ancestors have be- 

thed the legacy of slavery to us.— 
hall we prove the hollowness of our pro- 
fessions by entailing a ter curse up- 
on those who are to follow us ? 

The truth is, as it seems to us, that the 
idea of slavery killing itself is the merest 
delusion, as baseless as the shadowy fab- 
ric ofadream. Slavery will cease when 
the people determine it shall cease. [is 
cessation will be the result, not of chance, 
nor of the unconscious course of events, | 
but of deliberale determination. And 
that determination, whenever it shall be 
made, must be preceeded by discussion 
and agitation. 

Is it not, then, the wiser course to meet 
the question at once? Never was there 
& more propitious time for discussion. — 
Let the subject then, be discussed, fairly, 
thoroughly discussed. If slavery can 


me pape a blessing, let itbe so proved, 
let the panoply of the new Constitu- 





slavery exists, the very méntion of its) 
cessation will produce excitement. Let free one, as it ought to be, I would attend 


noe 












COMMUNICATED. 








From the Field of Labor. | 


swear to support the Constitution of the lat- | 


-ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


| vy. Denounce war, and then take an oath of | ehurch was old Bill Hatcher, of New Balti- 
allegiance to the war governments of Ohio more, the greatest Taylor man in all the re- 
and the United States, and in particular, | gion. 


JOSEPH TREAT. 


Ranvouen, Feb. 7, 1849. te" which expressly authorizes piracy. And Faienp Epitors: 


My last left me arrived at Suffield, Thurs- 


even Burritt’s Christian Citizen recommends 


As your paper appears to advocate the 


an. 18th. Found that the school-house mo purer morality—no higher reform than | doctrine of equal rights, we claim the privi- 


where I was going to lecture was the head- this! Why will men consent to have their lege of the columns, to correct some false 
quarters of Methodism, and that a revival | opinions moulded by the teachings of such a | statements made by Hiram Rigg, in refer- 


in it Saturday eve- 





meeting was to 


fellows, Stagnancy, is in danger; America, with ning, to continue as long as there were jndi- | nte—m | 
fre ‘eations of good. So I spoke Thursday and | tions—of this Citizen, the National Era, O- 
But admiuing, for the sake of arguinent Friday nights with reference to revivals of | hio Standard, and Cleveland True Democrat? 


pro-slavery religion, and at the close of the | 
last meeting, told the people that if the Me- 
thodist meeting the next night was to be a 


and take part in it, but as it was not going 
to be such a one, I should hold meetings of | 
my own, both that night and the next day, in | 
another school-house near by, and should ex- | 
pose the wicked religion of the revivalists, 
and warn everybody againstit. I didgo,and 
had as large an audience as the preachere.— 
Sunday night the house was so fall I 
got there, that a great many had to stand up, 
and they kept coming in fora long tint ater. 





By the time I had spoken an hour, they be- 
gan to be disorderly, talking, laughing, and 
making so much noise it was difficult to pro- 
jceed ; but on my taking up the Bible, and 
|telling them J} would read what God said 
labout going to meeting, they were silent for 
‘half an hour, when it began to by all buzz 
again—so much 60, that in a short time very 
few in the house could hear what I said, 
though I talked as loud as I could. All at 
once there was a general break up, and a rush 
for the door from all parts of the room; the 
lights were extinguished ; 1 was hustled in- 
to the street in short order; and cheering en- 
sued which was heard by people in their 
houses a half mile off. Monday evening I 
spoke at the centre of the town. Debated 
the question of disunion with a man by the 
name of Thorp. 

Tuesday night spoke in Brimfield, in the 
Baptist church, and appointed a ing in 
the same place for the next evening, but the 
rain prevented its being held. Staid in 
Brimfield till Saturday noon, writing. Put 
up with H. L, Carter, formerly one of the 
pillars of Liberty Party in this county, bat 
now engulphed, swallowed up, lost, in the 
Free Soil movement. Quite a rapid descent 
has he accomplished from the comparatively 
high position he occ: pied in 1840—alone 
with 7000 who could not vote for a slave- 
holder nor pro-slavery man, (that is, pro-sla- 
very in the political parties, for they all voted 
for those who were pro-slavery in the church- 
es,) to his present depth in the mud and mire 
ve eterwnyy —Pee ge <P oF OO eye Oe eevee ~ 
floundering in the same black morass, and 
almost burying themselves beneath its sur- 
fave in their attempts to elevate to the first 
office in the nation, a man who goes in for 
the continued existence of the whole system 
of slavery both in the fifteen States and in 
the District of Columbia. And why this de- 
scent! It was for the sake of these 3,000,000 ; 
that is, for the sake of * availability.” And 
why was Gen. Taylor nominated at Phila- 
delphia? Simply for the sake of this same 
“availability.”” So the members of the old 
Liberty party are guilty of the same recrean- 
cy to principle for the sake of success which 
they charge so lustily upon the northern 
Whigs for their support of old Zack, and 
even go So far as to guiph down the whole 
bitter pill of slavery andiluted, for the paltry 
consideration of 300,000 votes against its fur- 
ther extension. If this is not a reproduction 
on the stage of the old tragedy of Jonah in 
the whale’s belly, only with new names for 
the actors, I do not know what could be.— 
Why can’t the Liberty men see that they are 
not contending for ha/f so much now, as they 
were eight long years ago? And why can’t 
the Free Soilers a// see that while they are 
refusing their consent to slavery extension, 
they are at the same moment giving it to sla- 
very existence? Why can’t they see that 
their votes just as much say that they will 
preserve slavery in fifteen old States, as that 
they will not ercate it in ‘wo new ones? Why 
can’t they see it is no worse to hold a few 
slaves a thousand miles off, than to bind 
3,000,000 at our very doors! And even if 
the Free Soilers did not vote for the contina- 
ance of slavery where it already exists—even 
if they all considered the Constitution anti- 
slavery, and cast their suffrages for a man 
who, like Gerrit Smith, would carry it out as 
such, thus voting for immediate abolition, yet 
why can’t they see thateven ‘hen they would 
not manifest so strong disapprobation of the 
system as they would by sepatating from 
those who are guilty of it, and saying to 
those monsters of wickedness, “come not 








man? Why will they continue to drink in | 


the sentiments—mere milk-and-water dilu- 


There is more of the soul of true progress in 
one number of Garrison’s Liberator, than in 
the weekly issues of all these papers for a 
whole year. 

Saturday afternoon went to the corner of 
Rootstown, and spoke an hour in the league- 
meeting that evening. Talked the next day 
on the subject of sectarianism in connection 
with slavery. That night, when we got to 
the school-house, we found six of our Meth- 
odist friends assembled for a prayer meeting. 
From everything I could learn, I am bound 
in all candor to believe that they came there 
on purpose to conflict with our appointment, 
made the evening previous; for theugh it 
had been their custom to meet there every 
Senday night, yet they had not done 
80 for three or four weeks on account of 
preaching at the centre—they were having a 
revival there—and there was preaching there 
that night. The house was full, and all were 
in favor of our having a meeting, except the 
six Methodists. In fact, there would have 
been none but those six there, if it had not 
been given out that there was to be an Anti- 
Slavery lecture. So we asked them to give 
way. They refused. We then told them 
that we would give way, and stay and hear 
them till they got done, only asking, that af- 
terwards they would stay and hear us. So 
they went on with their meeting, exhorting, 
singing, (in which the comeouters good na- 
turedly joined,) and praying seven times, 
particularly ‘for the young man who was 


going to give an oration, or whatever else it | 


might be called, that God would give him re- 
ligion.” The instant they were done, the 
Heightons broke out in one of the most beau- 
tiful and christian songs I ever heard. It 
was so good that the leader of the former 
meeting, though he had his hat in his hand 
ready to jump the moment it was finished, 
could not stir to go. But as soon as the ech- 
oes ceased, almost before I could rise to my 
feet, he was marching straight out of the 
house, followed by one or two of the others, 
in spite of the pleasant and earnest entreaties 
of those whoin they passed in getting to the 
door. I immediately d talking in 
a kind and affectionate manner to the three 
or four who remained. Presently I had oc- 
easion to speak of the great sin of voting for 
Taylor, when one of them—who voted for 
old Zack, and had his Taylor hat on at that 
very meeting—nudged his nearest neighbor's 
elbow, and whispered, *Jet’s go,”” and out 
they all walked but one, who staid through 
the whole evening, and whom I lectured 
personally I should think nearly two hours. 
But they carried not one of the congregation 
with them ; all 1 and listened, for the 
most part attentively, to an exposition of the 
nature of true christianity, and to the teach- 
ings of God himself on the subject of relig- 











ence to a meeting recently held in the vil- 
lage of Middieton. He first declares in his 
article, that the Friends here, do not under- 
stand the first rudiments of reform. Now 
whether he means, Slavery, Intemperance 
and War; or whether he means, they do not 
deny the Old ‘Testament Scriptures, as being 
the word of God, as he has openly acknow- 
ledged and boldly affirmed, we are unable to 
ascertain. But one thing is certain, that the 






remittingly fixed on the unchangeableness of 
Jehovah. He left Egypt, having an eye to 
the recompense of reward in another world, 
and never Jost sight of that grand object. He 
was, therefore, neither discouraged by difti- 
culties, nor elated by prosperity. His refu- 
sing to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daugh- 
ter, and thereby removing the claim he had 
on the treasures and glory of Egypt, proves 
that he was not influenced by the secular 
views in the government of the miserable 
multitudes which he led out of that country. 
Egypt, too, was possessed of great natural 
advantages; yet, after a long course of gran- 
deur, and in contradiction to ite natural ad- 
vantages, the prophet Ezekiel prophesied that 
the kingdom should ‘be the basest of all 
kingdoms,’’ and that there should be “no 
more a prinee of the land of Egypt.” Sothe 





discipline of the Friends is oppesed to 
Slavery, Intemperance, and War, and claims 
the Old Testament Scriptures, as the word 
of God. (1) And there is no ecclesiastical 
body that has done more for the Slave, than 
the Friends. (2) Our friend says they ean 
discuss Wilberism and Gurneyism, to their 
heart’s content; but I ask is not this their 
ecclesiastical matter, and not political. (3) 

Again; he says, that William Shaw and 
Elwood Chapman, would not suffer him to 
put notices of that meeting on their doors, be- 
cuase the Disunionists were Infidels. This, 
we think, was a good reason. For proof we 
only have to call the public to Mr. Rigg’s 
own language on this subject, and what was 
that? He most unquivocally declared that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the 
Patriarchs, and Prophets are in Hell, unless 
they repented on a death bed. (4) He also 
says that Richard H. Beason, denied him 
the same privilege, and assigns the reason, 
that the people here, were opposed to an An- 
ti-Slavery meeting, in the place; but we af- 
firm, that this was not the reason. Richard 
H. Beason offered to aid all he could, in get- 
ting up an Anti-Slavery meeting, in the 
place ; but if Mr. Rigg, was asamp!s uf that 
party, if that party held siswilar doctrines, 
the people wanted none of it, Again Mr. 
Rigg, says, he was informed that Daniel 
Mercer, offered 25 cents, to assist in tarring 
and feathering Abby Foster, if she ever came 
in this region again. ‘This was not the fact, 
he never offered that sum for that purpose. (1) 
Now put thal and /Aal together and see how 
Ii will gingle. ‘Therefore the saddle must 
be thrown upon Mr. Rigg, until he clears 
up the matter. 

Again he says, their was one friend of hu- 
manity, in the place, in whose house the 
meeting was held namely, Isaac James; but 
permit us the privilege to say that Isaac 
James, never offered his house for that meet- 
ing, neither did he want a meeting of that 
kind there. His wife however gave a grant 
to thateffect. (6) In regard to the window 
glass, Isaac James, says, their was none bro- 
ken. (7) But let me ask Mr. Rigg, if their 
was not another house offered in the village. 
for that meeting? We know their was, and 
one that was quite as large and convenient, 
as that the meeting was held in. ‘he idea 
that Mr. Rigg wishes to convey, is that their 
was but one friend of humanity in the place. 
But let us say with few exceptions the in- 
habitants of Middleton and vicinity, are An- 
ti-Slavery, though it is true we may differ in 


jevent has-been, and so it remains; and that 
\this wonderful prophecy should be passed 
_ over by Infidels in silence, is deeply charac 
‘teristic of their minds. It is not for the want 
of evidence that the word of God is rejected 
by them. ‘The evil is not the want of Lights, 
but the love of Darkness. (10) 

Yours for the Slave, and Friend of the Bis 
ble, JOHN TREGO. 

(1) The Discipline is opposed! Suppose 
itis. Hiram Rigg said nothing about the 
Discipline ; it was the Friends themselves 
against whom his charges were brought, and 
not their articles of government, Are the 
Friends opposed to Slavery, Intemperance 
and War? Those who know how unani- 
mously they sustained at the ballot-box the 
most noted warrior and sLavenoipver of this 
country, conferring upon him the highest 
political honor the nation could bestow, will 
be able to judge to a fraction how much their 
anti-war and anti-slavery professions are 
worth under such circumstances ; as to Tem- 
‘perance, we have yet to learn that Friends, 
either in tneir Discipline or practice give any 
| Svidence that they have yet discovered that 
ews Abstinence is Temperance, and that 
/ nothing short of this deserves the name. 

(2) Very true; but “has done,” is some- 
thing very different from is doting. What 
are Friends doing for the slave? We know 
what they are doing for the slaveholder, and 
should be glad to learn they are doing even 
half as much for his victims. 

(3) Is not the rightfulness of slavery, and 
the means for its abolition moral questions ? 
and should they not therefore be made sub- 
jects for ecclesiastical action? No one ques- 
tions the right of Friends to diseuss Wilber- 
ism and Gurneyism; but if they prefer this 
to doing the works of righteousness, to free- 
ing the captive, and binding up the wounds 
of them that are bruised, they must not be 
surprised if others, because of such prefer- 
ence, regard their inward light as rather 
dim, 

(41) Even if H.R. said this, it does not 
prove that Disuni ts are infidels, and we 
never knew of a more futile attempt to sub- 
stantiate such a charge, and more especially 
when we remember it was well known that 
one of the speakers fur whom the meeting 
was appointed is in guod and regular stand- 
jing in the Salem meeting of (Orthodox) 
| Friends! Here are ten thousand Disunion- 
lists, we will say, scattered over the various 
| States; not one in a hundred of them ever 














ious meetings, as contained in the first chap- | political action to some extent. But we! heard of Hiram Rigg, and those who have, 
ter of Isaiah. By the way, the good Metho- | never can go with a party that denies the 
dist friend who was so effectually placed word of God, as that party does. (8) They 
hors du combat by my rebuke of the sin of | tell us that Moses and the Prophets, never 
voting for Gen. Taylor, declared, soon after | were divinely inspired, when they wrote the 
the Philadelphia nomination, that he had ra- | Old Testament Scriptures. (9) But we think 
ther his tight hand should drop from its | we can prove the authenticity of Christiani- 


shoulder blade, than cast a ballot for that 
great Mexican cut-throat ; and when, still la- 
ter, a hand-bill was posted np on that very 
school- house, calling on the people to attend 
a Free Soil Convention at Ravenna, to be ad- 
dressed by Thomas Corwin in favor of the 
election of Gen. Taylor, he said he wished 
somebody would go and write on that notice 


ty from the moral character of Moses and the 
Prophets. Every candid mind mustacknow- 
ledge that there is much depending on the 
moral character of those who profess to have 
received a revelation from God, and left on 
record the same for the consideration and be- 
nefit of mankind, for it is reasonable that an 
infinitely wise and good being, would cause 
of life to flow down to man thro’ 





“i's a—— lie!” In his case, therefi 
no wonder * the hit bird fluttered!” 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday nights, 
‘spoke in a school-house in Randolph about 
two miles from the one in Rootstown. Half 
a dozen or so of the leaguers went down 
with me each time, and going back the first 
night, we all got lost ina swamp which we 
had to cross. 

Wednesday afternoon, was in at the Sew- 
ing Circle a few minotes. Thirteen present. 
Obtained the names of all of them to a peti- 
tion for the secession of Ohio from the bloody 
Union. 

Sunday afternoon and evening, spoke at 
the cross roads in Marlborough. Had some 
opposition from a member of the Disciple 
church, who thought the reason why the ab- 











near to us, stand by yourselves, we'll have 
nothing to do with you”? Why can’t ail 
men see that “* No Union wits Stavenoip- 

ers" is not merely the only consistent posi- 

tion of those who are opposed to those slave- 

holders, but is in ilself the only real opposi- 

lion, every thing that comes short of it being | 
approval, since voluntary association necessa- 
rily implies approva! ? 

This same H. L. Carter used to be a Co- 
lonel, but resigned some years ago, and ed 
calls himselfa disciple of Eliha Burrit—_ 





tion be thrown over it to guard and 
serve itforever. Butif it be prov. 
evjl, then let measures be 
cessation 





whose ‘ Christian Citizen’ he reads—and a 


an noM-resistant. A fine specimen of non-re- strong an.objection to the abolitionists, that 
n for its Si8tance! Refuse to be a Colonel, and then | Christ was not the chairman of (heir socie- 
4 ‘employ somebody else to be, Say you will ties,) drove him to stammer out “ why Christ 
Such seems to us the course of wis- “not fight, and them appoint Martin Van Bu- | is," at which they all laughed, for it was no- 
dom go¢ humanity.—Louisville Exam. ren commander-in-chief of the army apd na- torious that the mos} prominent man in the 





olitionists had no greater success, was be- 
cause they did not give God the glory, and 
did not have Christ for their chairman. A 
Comeonter in the congregation asked him 
who the chairman in Ais church was. This 
was a poser. He dared not say Christ was, 
“ but if the church was what it ought to be” 
—* that’s not what I asked you; who’s the 
chairman of your church as she now is? I 
don’t want any of your ifs.” He tried to 
evade the question three or four times, but 
the comeouter held him to it, Finally, the 
necessity of his position, (having made it so 


, | the st 





as pure channels, as the nature of the case 
would require. And we are informed that 
even Angels, on some occasions were sent to 
earth, on errands of salvation. But God’s 
most ordinary manner of speaking to man, has 
been through his fellow men, whose moral 
characters were ever in accordance with the 
morality of that religion they preached to 
others, and who were quallified by the Al- 
mighty to make known his will to the na- 
tions of the Earth. Moses, the Jewish law 
giver, in all his acts, presents an illustrious 
moral character, he faithfully discharged the 
trust reposed in him, and totally forgetting 
himself and his own secular interest with 
that also of his family, he labored incessant- 
ly to promote God’s honor, and the people’s 
welfare, which on many occasions he show- 
ed, were dearer to him than his own life.— 
Moses was in every respect a great man, for 
every virtue that constitutes genuine nobili- 
ty, was concentrated in his mind, and dis- 
played in his conduct. He ever conducted 
himself as a man conscious of his own in- 
tegrity, and of the guidance and protection 
of Heaven. 

He therefore betrays no confusion in his 
views, nor indecision if his manners. He 
was ever without anxiety, because he was 
conscious of the rectitude of his motives, and 
that the cause which he had espoused was 
the cause of God, and that his power and 
faithfulness were pledged for his support.— 
His courage and fortitude were unshaken and 
unconquerable, because his reliance was un- 


are probably most of them as ignorant of his 
views on Theology as we are; and we know 
nothing of them, and do not care to know» 
for they no more form a part of his anti- 
_slavery, than do the views we hold of astro- 
mony form a part of our anti-slavery. Wen- 
dell Phillips, the originator of the Disunion 
doctrine, we have been informed is a rigid 
Calvinist; will John Trego therefore con- 
tend that the Disunionists are rigid Calvin- 
ists? He might with much more plausibility 
than say the foolish thing he has asserted. 

. (5) Does J. I. speak by authority? If 
so, we are glad to correct the error fallen 
into by the informant of Hiram Rigg. 

(6) All honor to the woman then. We 
' presume her husband does not consider such 
{a mistake, so griveous to him as to demand 
‘a public correction; but as J. T. thinks oth- 
erwise, he is at liberty to make it. We trust 
the believing wife may save the unbelieving 
husband. 

(7) H.R. does not say there was, but 
merely that the boys were encouraged to do 
it. 

(8) Thou shalt not bear false witness a- 
gainst thy neighbor. 

(9) Another falsehood. Wedemand proof 
‘of the truth of this assertion, or a retraction 
jof the charge ; and we mean what we say.— 
The Bugle is the organ of the Disunionists 
in the West, and during the time it has been 
published, its editors have frequently pre- 
sented in its columns all the principles of 
that party; our files are at the service of J. T. 
for the collection of proof. 

(10) These theological views may all be 
very good and very true, but they contain 
nothing in proof of the infidelity of Disun- 
ionists. We never heard of an anti-slavery 
party, that either denied or affirmed them; 
for abolitionists, as such, have no more to do 
with these matters in their efforts against 
slavery than they have with Grahamism or 
anti-Grahamism, Millerism or anti-Millerism. 
Indeed neither these views nor their oppo- 
sites have any rightfal claim to insertion in 
/an anti-slavery paper, and had they come 
| from a Disunionist we should have refused 
| them place, and only give them now because 

















wo preter to yield to an opponent, who is in | 


the wrong on anti-slavery, more privileges 
than to a friend who is in the right. 











‘ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. | 


SALEM, FEBRUARY 23, 1849. 





‘+ LOVE AGITATION WHEN THERE JS CAUSE 


HorsewHIPs THE FOUNDATION OF MORAL 
REFORM.—Why not? Are we not assured 
that slavery is the corner stone of our Repub- 
lican edifice, and is the idea of horsewhips 
| being the foundation of moral reform one 
whit more strange? And beside, we have 
! the authority of George MeDuffee, ex-gover- | 
' nor of South Carolina for the one, and that | 


ANTLSLAVERY BUGLE, SALEM, O. 


An ANTI SLAVERY uint.—La Rosa, the 
Mexican Minister, has been writing a letter 
giving his views of the best overland route 
to the gold region, and of the treatment tra- 
vellers may expect to receive on their way 


_ thither through the Mexican territories, He 


says, 


“Indeed, the emigrants, let them be of 


FOR IT—THE ALARM BELL WHICH STARTLES | of Mrs. Swisshelm, editor of the Pittsburg what nation they may, will find in the laws 


THE INHABITANTS OF A CITY, SAVES THEM 
FROM BEING BURNED IN THEIR BEDS, - Ld- 
mund Burke. 








0 Persons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Saturday Visiter for the other, who says, 
**We would undertake, with one stout 
man and a good HorsewuIP, to reform more 
drunkards than Mr. Gough did, or ever 
will.” 
This does not, to be sure, accord with our 


and authorities of Mexico a complete guaran- 
tee for their lives, for their goods, and for 
every thing that can, according to the laws of 
Mexico, be considered property.” 

Slaveholders will probably be careful not 
to carry their slaves with them if they take 
that rout, lest it should be found that the 


es . 


' And so as to Political Expediency. “Vote, 


for this time only, for Harrison!’ urged Ex- 
pediansy in the Hard Cider Campaign i 
** vote for the candidate ofthe North!” “I 
cannot trust the candidate of the North, 
whose course aud whose pledges are satisfae- 
tory to the South,’’ returned Anti-Slavery.— 
|“ Support Clay, and keep out Texas!’ 
shrieked Expediency in the campaign of 
1844, “anybody rather than Polk and An- 
nexation!” * Anybody rather than the fat» 
tener of sleek slaves, the impudent defender 
of Siavery on its merits, the compromiser 
_away of the rights of the North!” responded 
| Anti-Slavery. And Wisdom was justified 





of her children, in both cases. God said un- | 


to Harrison, almost at the very moment he 
and his partizans were saying unto their 
‘souls, ** Eatand drink, for thou hast much 





— --—- sone ideas of the philosophy of moral reform, but | 
Another outrage upon Ameriean shall we therefore deny inat horsewhips in‘ 
Citizens the hand of women, and pistols and bowio 


knives in the hands of men, are mighty 
Most of our readers remember the arrest through God for the overthrow of the strong 
‘of some American citizens who wert to Ire- | holds of sin. We doubt whether reformers 
Jand to help the patriots, and the talk that , generally will be as ready to go for ultra 
followed of the necessity of this government | horsewhips as is* Mrs. Swisshelm, Mercy 
interfering for their deliverance. ‘There was 00 us! what a figure she would cut on her 
‘also recently several citizens imprisoned in | Moral reform mission with a horsewhip and 
Cuba for some offence that looked to the a stout men racing the drunkards through 
subversion of the government there, and | the streets of Pittsburg, the dogs barking and 
there was also a talk of this nation demand- | joining in the chase, and the delighted boys 
ing their release ; for such is the custom a- Stouting “ Go it, Jane!” 
‘mong principalities and powers. A case has, | However much her subject might be dis- 
however, been just brought to light which is | posed to submit to her flagellation with chris- 
far more atrocious than either of these; e-, tian grace, they would hardly know how to 
quelled only by the enslavement of our citi- | 40 it, for although the scripture says, ‘If a 
zens years since in Algiers, and demanding | ™#” smite thee on the one cheek, turn to him 
as prompt and energetic action as when we | the other also,” we believe the Gospui makes 
bombarded the capitol of that country and 2° special provision for a case of this kind 
compelled from the Dey submission and re- , —2 woman plying a horsewhip. 
veration. But to be serious. It is no wonder that 
“it appears that a vessel which sailed from with society as it is, men, to promote their 
one of our southern ports ona trading voy- | own selfish purpose, should resort to horse- 


age, entered the river of a territory whose ! whips, branding irons, fetters, and other ap- 


sovereign was anything but favorably dispos- | pliances of brate force, but it is a cause for 
ed toward the captain and the crew. Permis- | astonishment that woman should advocate a 
sion was, however, given them to remain | SYStem of redemption for her equal brother 
ten days, at the expiration of which time | fom sin and vice through the saving merits 
they were assured they would be severely fa horsewhip! Flog God’s image to reform 
punished if they had not departed. While it! As well might the wheel and the rack 


disposing of their merchandise, the river un- | be used fur instruments of conversion, and 


fortunately suddenly froze, and their vessel | the stake and faggot to promote eternal sal- 
became icebound. From this fact and their | Vation. 
subsequent treatment, it may be infered they 
were among some of the inhospitable nations) THe Constitution Anti-Staveny iN 17s 
of the North, perhaps within the domains of , rEADING.—Frederick Douglass, in a recent 
the Emperor of Russia, fur no pany power umber of the North Star, says the Constitu- 
could dare to treat American citizens as the ' tion of the U. S. if “ construed according to 
captain and crew of this vessel were trea- , its reading” is not a pro-slavery instrument; 
ted ; and then we know the Autocrat wields | but, that as it was designed to be pro-slavery 
despotic power and has no regard for human | by those who framed it, was received as such 
rights, Suffice it to say, that whatever may | bY the people who adopted it, and is so re- 
be the name of the people into whose hands garded by the judges who interpret it, it be- 
these American citizens fell, they were treated | Comes a pro-slavery instrument which he 
most barberously ; and, incredible as it may | C@NNOt Swear to support, There is no ques- 
seem, we have it from good authority that tion between him and other Disunionists as 
they were seized, heavily fined, and thrown , ' the intent of the framoers, the understand- 
into prison with the assurance that if their, '"S of the adopters and ratifiers, and the in- 
fines were not paid within a given time they ‘e'pretation of the judges; and if it is true 
should be sold for slaves! Pye, sold for | that the document “construed according to 
American crrizens sony ror its reading” is not the * covenant with death 
And has it come to this? Is the | #0d agreement with hell” we have long be- 


slaves! 


enaves!! 


stat-spangled banner no longer a protection to lieved it to be, we should like to have it made | 


those who walk the deck above which it clear to us, and we presume there are thous- 
floats? May free born American citizens be | ands of others who would like to learn how 
seized with impunity, and sold, as the Al- an anti-slavery reading ean be given to those 
gerine pirate once sold his captives taken on clauses which Disunionists generally regard 
the seat Patriotism forbids the thought!— | 5 pro-slavery. We should greatly rejoice to 
The glorious memory of those whose names | know that the Constitution can be read so as 
are hallowed by the blood they shed at Bun- | to be against slavery instead of for slavery, 
ker Hill and Concord, and other battle and should more rejoice to know that it is 
grounds of freedom forbids the thought! anti-slavery in its design and application, but 

it wee ones the Seest ef Rome thet the | have yet seen nothing to convince us of ei- 
simple declaration, ** I am a Romancitizen,”’ | ther af thee thangs, 
was sufficient to protect him who wore the | 
honored name against insult or wrong; and | 
it has been the no less proud boast of Ameri- | 


| Next Sunday week is the 4th of March, and 
ca that the honor of her flag should never be | 


Zachary 1. 


laws of Mexico do not consider human beings | 004s laid up for many years,”—* Thou fool, 
property. | this night thy soul shall be required of thee! ” 
“ae” ge And he died, and was buried, and John Fy- 
‘ my ler reigned in his stead? And when the 
Ex-Committee | question a sre of Jooleunce to the an- 
; nexation of Texas, after the accession of 
Will meet at the usual hourand place, onthe Polk, the chiefest supporters of Clay declar- 
4th of next month. | ed that **it was too late!” and that “ resist- 
— ~---—__ bow = t be ae with bad results!” 
g @ ° es, now, that there was any sin- 
Sale at Rochester. | cerit in the P shea Ppa ppositi of Clay 
Some of the friends who had chargo of , and his Wagan rligans to the An- 
the Fair at Massil nexation o would have laughed the 
edi das a am, oe vies they | credulity’ 6f the Abolitionists to scorn more 
Pose the goods not sold there, 8 | joudly, or at least more heartily, than they, 

one or more of the towns in that neighbor- , had they succeeded in cajoling them ? 
hood. They were accordingly taken to Ro-| Up to about the time of ‘the contest be- 
chester, and the reception given to those who | ‘Abolit Clay and Polk, the political action of 
a itionists was governed chiefly by a re- 
accompanied them was truly encouraging.— | gard to the relations of the candidates to Sla- 
A commodious room was procured for their | very, and they opposed them on the ground 
exhibition, and ai/ the pianoes in town were | of the special suit and service they had vow- 





proof of the wider spread of a degree of 
anti-slavery feeling in the community, 
we feel called upon to warn the old friends 
of our cause, the veterans of so long and | 
fierce a struggle, not to expect too much | 
from the first gropings of a community | 
which, as yet, sees men but as trees 
walking; and that we are not to sink the 
experience of nigh twenty years, to suit 
the views, or wait the infant movements 
of those who have just awaked to our en- 
terprise ; that the maintaining of our ad- 
vanced position is the only security we 
have, that they will persevere in their 
short measure—the only sheet anchor 
when this experiment necessary for their 
education has fuiled, as in its present 
form it must—the corps of reserve by 
which alone their broken ranks and dis- 
heariened courage are to be succored, 
and the labors of so many years saved, 
when this transition pertod is passed. 
Resolved, That as the success of the 
Slave Power, in usurping the control of 
our government, has been owing 1o its 
being made the paramount object of a 
large class in the community, and especi- 
ally in the slave States, no effectual re- 
sistance can be made to such a conspira- 
cy, but by a party prepared to make re- 
sistance to the Slave Power the exclusive 
‘and paramount object of its existence ; 
and hence we view with alarm and deep 
regret the course of the Free Soil party in 
putting in nomination, in some cases, 
men who were not prepared to pledge 











proffered for the occasion; the loan of one of ed to it, by their words or by their 

‘ | But about that time they perceived that the 
the best was accepted, & the instrument need relations of all holders of office to Slavery 
to good effect. A large number of the citi- | Were, of necessity, if maintained in good 
zens were inattendence, and about $60 were | faith, those of support and comfort. They 
taken, which, under the circumstances, we | “iseerned that it was of small moment who 
jetnidar 1900 delag -sdmieahlp. administered the Constitution of the country, 


g : From | 9 jong as that Constitution makes, in the 
what we can learn, this result is in a great | words of John Quincy Adams, ‘the preser- 
measure, to be attributed to the efforte of | vation, propagation, and perpetuation of Sla- 
Maria L. Giddings and Cornelia R. Cowles, | Ran = - — au me = fhe. 

Jia , , ‘ | National Governmeat.”” ‘They saw that as 
who were indefatigable in their labors. | Abolitionists they could not execute the Pro- 
a _ | Slavery commands of the Constitution, and 
Op On Sunday week look out for arsons, | a8 honest men they could not swear to per- 
thefts, robberies, murders, and a!! conceiva- | > poten Fwy te at gon Bf 
: : Tati | breaking the . , 

ble crimes, for on that day the National &° not do themselves, they clearly could not a 
vernment will have no head—the White | point others, by their votes, to do for them. 
House no rightful occupant. James K. Polk’s , ‘The only political action that lay open to 
| administration will expire with the 3rd of | a ny - word .y™ ot the ae 
. ; :, tion, and not within it, for its overthrow. To 
March, and there will be no President until convince the people that their form of gov- 
the Sth. Is not the thought dreadful? What ernment was the greatest enemy of their safe- 
| will become of the nation? Can it exist, | ty, their prosperity, and their honor; that all 
even fora single day, without a President, | ‘veir material prosperity and local ad vanta- 





or will it fly from its orbit and be lost in the | 8° Were in spite, not because, of their con- | 


| federate Union; and to persuade them open- 
ly and honestly to repudiate the compromise 
| by which they had delivered themselves up, 
she ‘bound in political servitude, to the tender 
Concress has now been in session about | mercies of their natural enemies, and to erect 


three months, at anexpense of money—to say ; ote government, free from the dietarbin 


immensity of space? We await the event 
with fear and trembling. 


} 


‘ Te tires nd disgraceful element of Slavery, in whic 
| nothing of morals—which it is dreadful to . the experiment of self-government could be 
| think of. And what have they done to pro-| fairly tried. =} 
| mote the general welfare, to efevate man’s{ Just atts pornt oo Pa = ~~ affairs 
character? Butlittle; though it is true some ore in thin pestare, the Free Sell Party op 
pears and claims the support of the Aboli- 
_ tionists by virtue of its superior Anti-Slavery 
pretensi ts pretensi are specious, 
fy the immense expenditure of the people’s 4nd, in fact, include about all that a political 
money which the creation and continuance  P?'*Y: intending to maintain good faith to- 
¥ .. | warde the Constitution, should offer. It pro- 
We suspect that if | noses to forbid the extension of Slavery in 
arithmetic was resorted to to determine the the newly-stolen territories, to abolish it 
| question, it would be found that Congres- — _ pcos te ae row — 
: eee 4 ; to confine it to its present Constitutional an 
sional legislatien is a dear ore article, and sogelectiel Sidaite: lous Gus When the Aboi 
| that they who purchase it “ pay too much  jijjonists would have been thankful for thus 
for the whistle.” | much, and when, for maintaining thus much, 
aor they were mobbed and hunted, whipped and 
| O¢e J. W. W.’s communication did not a ep poe | pod ‘ae ‘a 
te . ‘ ° PTse 
come to hand in time for this week’s paper. strange cities. But their long and hard ex- 
Sea eS perience has attained * to thing of pro- 
| “Once a supsecT, aLWays a sussect.”’ phetic strain,” and they now plainly perceive 


| few good acts have been passed, But has 
‘ the good it has done been sufficient to justi- 





| of that body involves ? 





| Horace Greely recently asked leave to pre- 
| sent to the House a resolution, instructing 
| the Committee on the Judiciary to inquire 
' whether there was anything in the laws or 
| judicial decisions of this government which 
, countenances the despotic doctrine of “ once 


that what would have satisfied them in their 
| days of ignorance, falls very far short of what 
the necessity of the case demands. They 
can take no part in a movement which con- 
, templates the recognition of the legal relation 
| of master and siave, anywhere within the U- 
| niverse of God. They spurn and spit upon 
the doctrine that any compact can be binding 





violated with impunity that no nation 
however great and powerful should be per- 
mitted to trample upon the least right of her 
humblest citizen. These imprisoned sea- 
inen may therefore hope for a speedy release, 
and the power that oppressed them dread 
condign punishment. Yes, the American 
government will doubtless take immediate 
measures to restore them to freedom ; and if, 
in order to effect this, it is necessary to re- 
sort to war, tens of thousands will hasten to 
defend their country’s flag, to vindicate their 
country’s honor. Cheer up then, ye who are 


pining in the far-off prison of a foreign land, | 


the dreadful doom of slavery shall not be 
yours. And ye wives and children who are 
mourning the absence of the loved, and fear- 
ing that chains will soon be fastened upon 
their limbs, have no concern for their safety, 
no harm shall come to them, not a single 
hair of their heads shall be injured, for they 
are American citizens, and their government 
is able and willing to protect them. 


P.8. Since writing the above, we have 


seen an article stating that the vessel refer- 


red to was from Wilmington, Del. and was 
manned and officered by free negroes, and 
that it was frozen up in one of the rivers of 
Maryann, the citizens of which State, can- 
not, by any possibility endure the presence 
of a free colored man more than ten days.— 


were it not that this godless nation is too pi- | @ subject, always a subject.” Leave was 


| which conditions for the return of a fugitive 


avgural, Zachary ‘Taylor would then come 
mence his reign, But on Monday he will 
be ordained ; President by title, but king in 
authority, elected by a small minority of the 
people, and ruling by the grace of slavery.— 


who are nonentities in political matters, and 


ous to desecrate the day by a Presidential in- | 


The legal voters who have been led by prio- | 
ciple to disfranchise themselves, the women | 


not granted him, so the resolution was not into the hell of Slavery, and for the forcible 
' presented. We should like Congress to pass suppression of an attempt on the part of the 


ni? ; . Slaves to vindicate their rights ty ‘an Ap- 

an opinion upon this matier; for if me pe} to Arms and the God of Battles,” ‘Their 
from the circumstances of their birth, are to sense of personal honor forbids them to swear 
be eternally bound to this government, it is | to eupport such a Compact, either personally 
time the fact was known, and this doctrine | OT by proxy, for the purpose of exerting po- 
fae ithful | litical power, even for the Slave, with the in- 

uf predestination faithfully preached. For tention of performing it,—much more with 
our part we believe in free-will both in reli- | the intention of breaking it. They see in all 
gion and politics, and of the possibility of candidates for the Presidency, on whatever 


h Ives to the support of even their 
platform of Lea wy deeming such a 
course treason to the hopes, and desery- 
ing to forfeit the trust of the anti-slavery 
public. 

Resolved, That we cannot look upon 
the Free Soil party as an anti-slavery 
party, in any proper sense of the term, 
as no effectual resistance can be made to 
the Slave Power, except by a party pre- 
| pared and pledged to trample under foot 
| the compromises of the Constitution; and 
| we look upon any success attending the 
| efforts of the Free Sol movement, as due 
only to the fear entertained by the South, 










Disappearance of Slavery in England, 


The account which Macauley, in hia 
new work, gives of the abclitian of slaves 
ry in England will we doubt not be ingers 
esting and instructive to all our readers, 
It teaches two lessons with peculiar force, 
viz: the power of tha church and oletgy 
to remove that giant wrong from any 
community whenever they will to dd sd) 
and the ability of simple moral power, 
unaided by physical force, or legish 
to remove long-established and hye 
rooted barbarisin; both of them less 
which the people and the church of out 


times need to study.— Pa. Freeman, 


** Meanwhile,” says the historjan, * & 
change was proceeding, 

mamentors than the acquisition ar 
of.any province, than the rise or fall 
any dynasty. Slavery, and the evils by 
which slavery is every where aecompas 
nied, were fast disappearing, 

“ luis remarkable that the two greats 
est and most salu social revolutiong 
which haye taken place in England-that 
revolution which, in the thifteenth cee 
tury, put ah end to the tyranny of natioh 
oyer nation, and that revolution which, & 
few generations later, put an to the 
property of man in man—were silenil 
and imperceptibly effected. They ae 
cotemporary observers with no surptige } 
and have received from hooters A very 
scanty measure of attention. y were 
brought about neither by legislation nof 
by physical force, Moral causes nojses 
lessly effaced, firsi the distinction between 
Norman and Saxon, and then the digs 
tinction between mastey and slave. Nang 
can venture to fix the precise moment af 
which either distinction ceased. Sam@ 
faint traces of the old Norman feeli 
might perhaps have been found lav 1 
the fourteenth century, Some faint tras 
ces of the institution of yiHanage wefe 
detected by the curious so late ag the 
days of the Stuarts ; nor has that institus 
tion ever, to this hour, been abolished by 


statute, 





jthat their candidates will in reality be 

| false to their oaths of office, and ready to 

‘make every use, coyertly, of that anti- 

|slavery sentiment in the community 

‘which far out-runs its platform, and hns 

| long ago snapped asunder the bonds of the 
nion. 

Resolved, That the church which is 
in religious fellowship with slaveholders, 
| or the members of which are in political 
‘alliance with slaveholders,—or which 

cherishes and exemplifies the spirit of 
complexional caste,-or which does not 

make the immedi bolition of slavery 

its special concern,—is not worthy to be 

recognized ~ a church of Christ, has no 
claim upon bum mpathy or respect, 
sai onght to be abandoned hy every one 
| as radically defective in Christian princi- 
ple and character; and whoever contin- 
| ues in willing connection and conformity 
with such a church, is to be regarded as 
las actual supporter of slavery. 

Whereas, the rights of the laborer at 
ithe North are identified with those of the 
Southern slave, and cannot be obtained 
| as long as chattel slavery rears its hydra 
head in our land; and whereas, the same 
| arguments which apply to the situation 
, of the crushed slave, are also in force in 
reference to the conditton of the North- 
ern laborer—although in a less degree ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That it is equally incum- 
bent upon the working-men of the North 
| to espouse the cause of the emancipation 
| of the slave, and upon Abolitionists to ad- 
vocate the claims of the free laborer. 

Resolved, That THE ONE GREAT 
OBJECT to be attempted and achieved, 
to secure the emancipation of our ensla- 
ved countrymen—to assert and protect 
the rights of the people of the North— 
and to impose the awful criminality in- 
| volved in the slave system exclusively 
upon the incorrigible tyrants of the South 
—is, THIS IMMEDIATE DISSOLU- 
TION OF THE AMERICAN UNION 
a union based on the prostrate bodies of 
three millions of the people, and cemen- 
jted with their blood—a Union which 
gives absolute power and perfect secyrity 
to the wholesale traffickers in human 








| 





the negroes who are less than nothing accord- falling from grace in the one, and the anni- 
ing to the American standard, are, on that hilation of citizenship in the other. 
day, to be transferred from one inaster to an- eer ae 
| other, with or without their consent, like live | The Abolitionists. 
stock of the South. —_— 
A slaveholding President of the Demo-, 


2 | from the first, taken for their practical max- 
strange to future generations a8 jm—tne Assoute Ricur is THe Hicnest 
it is now—as satanic seraphs, pious devils, | Expepiency. Jn_ this sign have they gore 
angelic imps do to the present. And it will _ forth, conqueringM@nd to conquer. ‘The mea- 
seem stranger stil] to those of future days to | sare of their suecese has ever been in pro- 


a “ ortion to the fidelity with which they have 
read that holy men made it their religious duty sed up, in their doctrine and their Nite, to 


to vote for this Louisiana planter and slave- | the highest idea of Anti-Slavery duty to 
dealer, and that some who said they loved which they had attained, at each successive 
freedom, grew hoarse in shouting ballelojahs | P!* of ony ayaa atrper wa. wg bw 
to his name. We thank fortune, or princi- | pediency, “ Gradual, not iamoliets, Eman- 
| ple rather, that he is not our President, that cipation,” cried Expediency, * if you would 
we did not play at pitch and toss tosee whose obtain the ear of the people, and hope for 
candidate should have the distinguished hon- ‘eit help!” “Immediate Emancipation is 
or of being the sworn hound of slavery. To pfaster!” replied Anti-Slavery, “and I will 


such as did—the Whigs, Democrats, and demand nothing less!” And though the 
Free Sojlers—we wish txem all the glory | land was full of violence, and the people 











It has ever been the proud distinction of 
eratio United States! That will sonnd es’ the Old School Abolitionists, that they have, | party, we see no reason why it should not 


the Right of the Slove and the Duty of the | 


platform they may stand, by whatever name 
| they may yore aspirants for the office of 
i the I 





,ar 
} National Overgeer of the American Slaves,— 
If Slavery is to be maintained forever by the 
| National strength within the boundaries of 
the present Union, which must be the con- 
templation of every honest Constitutional 


itutions of the South, of 


| spread over any extent of our territory. As 
, to the strength it would add to the Slave 
| Power, we should rejoice in it. if a strong 
| nation is base and mean enough to eonsent to 
| hold the chain of the Slave while his tyrant 
| is robbing and torturing him, it can have no 
| Share in the degradation of its victim that it 
| will not deserve. From this mean, base, 
| cowardly position, the North, as the strong- 
| er party, can recover whenever it chooses to 
| arouse itself and shake into the air the cob- 
| web ties by which it has bound itself to dis- 
| honor, cruelty, and degradation. To bring 
it to a just sense of its condition and its rem- 
| edy, is the high of the Abolitionist 
May they feel its gravity and its dignity, and 
| abide, faithful though few, and patient though 
long-tried, the day of its great Accomp|:sh- 
| Ment !—Seventeenth Annual Hep. of Mass, 4. 





At the expiration of this time, these visitere that belongs to their “ journeyman throat-cut- 
from another State were seized, imprisoned, ter,” and boss woman-whipper. 

and fined ; and in consequence of their inubi-| we rather think Zachary is the last Presi- 
lity to pay the fine will be sold into slave-| gon: the slave-bound North and slave-claim- 
ing South will ever elect. If disgust with 


ry. 
As this, however, is all done according to the Union and a desire to see it abolished 


Jaw and our glorious Constitution, of course continues to spread in the same ratio the 


there is no more need to interfere, than there coming, a8 it has the past four years, by the. 

is power and disposition to do it. The vic- | expiration of shat time the Union and slave- 

tims are not citizens—they ate nothing but! +, wii} both be abolished and buried in a’ 

Free Necross for whom nobody cares. | common grave, 
‘ 


‘i 


hed upon this truth with their teeth, it §. Society. 
all prevailed, so as now to be almest uni- | 

| versa ly admitted as an axiom ip ethics.— 
* Conciliate the Church and the Clergy!” 
| exclaimed Expediency, “ or your influence is | 
| gone forever!” * Not if they stand hand | 


Massachusetts. 





The following resolyes were passed pi 


/and hand with Slavery!” answered Anti- the recent meeting of the Massachusetts 


Slavery, “Jet them perish first!” And, : 
dhonale tet Otiaie ond ths Ohnedh, Wes nad | ee eereny Sastry, the brave old pies 


follebred after Anti-Slavery, with scarcely an | eer in the good work, 

exception, tu followed after it no| Resolved, That while we look upon 
more, still its influence even on the Clergy, | the Free Soil movement as the unavoida- 
the Charch and religious bodies, increased | ble result of our principles and agitation, 
and multiplied an hundred fold, jand hail it so far as its formption gives 


flesh, by its combined miljtary and naval 
power, and the overthrow of which would 
inevitably buyst asynder the chain of ev- 
ery bondman—a Union in which freedom 
of speech and of the press, the right of 
petition, and safe and equal locomotion, 
are cloven down, and the citizens of one 
portion of the country are seized for no 
alleged crime in another portion, hurried 
to prison, kept in chains, plundered of 
their property, and in numerous instances 
sold on the auction block at publie ven- 
due as slaves, in lots to suit purchas- 


ers. 

Resolyed, That in openly and ynequiv- 
ocally advocating slavery ys a just, be- 
neficent and democratic jnstition, Joho 
C. Calhoun, of Soyth Carolina, is to be 
commended for his frankness and direct- 
ness; that for his ear , sisten 
cy, intrepidity and self-sacrifice, in de- 
fending and seeking to extend and per- 
petuate what he thus professes to 
as superiatively excellent, he is equally 
to be commended; and that he stands in 
honorable contrast, and_is incomparably 
to be preferred, to those Northern time- 
servers and dough-faces, who - 
ly look upon slayery with nee, 
and yet are found ever ready fo compram- 
ise he sacred principips of liberty, to be- 
tray the rights of the people of the North, 
onl on bended knee so worship the Slave 
Power of the South. 

- ee 

Syracuse, New York contains a pop 

lation of 15,765, 








It would be"unjust not to acknowled 
that the chief agent in these two great det 
liverances was religion ; and it may pets 
haps be doubted whether a purer religion 
might not have been found a less effj- 
cient agent, The benevolent spirit of 
the christian morality is undoubted ads 
verse to distinction of caste. Buttq the 
Church of Rome such distinctions afte 
peculigy!y odious, for they are incompat+ 
ible with other distinctions which ape eg+ 
sential to her system. She ascribes tq 
every priest a mysterious dignity, which 
entities him to the reverence pf every 
layman; and she does not consider any 
man as disqualified, by eeaee of hie na+ 
tion or of his fmity, the . 
Her doctrines respecting the t 
character, however erroneous they may 
be, have repeatedly mitigated some of 
the worst evils which can afllict scclety, 
That superstition cannot be regarded as 
unmixedly noxious which, in regiong 
by the tyranny of race over race, creates 
an aristocracy aliogether independent of 
race, inverts the relation between the op- 
pressor and the le 
the hereditary master to kueel before the 
spiritual tribunal of the hereditary bond- 
man. ‘To this day, in some countries 
where negro slavery exists, popety ap: 
pears in advantageous contrast to othet 
forms of christianity. It is notorious that 
the antipathy betweea the European 
African races is by no means so strong at 
Rio Janciro as at Washington. In ou¢ 
own country, this peculiarity of the Ras 
man Catholic system produced, during 
the Middle Ages, many salytary effects, 
It is tue that, shortly afier the baule of 
Hastings, Saxon prelates and abbots wer@ 
violently deposed, and that the ecclesiag» 
tical adventurers from the Continent were 
intruded by hundreds inta lucrative bens 
efices. Yet even then pious divines of 
Norman blood raised their voices againw 
such a yiolatian of the constitution of the 
church, refused to accept mitres from the 
hands of the Conquerer, and charged him 
on the peril of his soul, not wo 
that the vanquished islanders were his 
area ay Se first Roaan 
whom the is' among th : 
inant caste =. Archbishop Ansiem. Af 
a time when the English name was.a re- 
proach, and when all the civil and milis 
tary dignities of the kingdom were sup- 

to belong exclusively to the eoqun- 


trymen of the Coops ine icghe 
race learned wit ° i 
that one of themselves, Nich 

spear, had been elevated to the 
throne, and held out his foot to be kissed 
by embassadors sprung from the nob! 
houses of Normandy. It was a 

as well as a religious feeling that drew 
great multitudes io the shriae of Becket, 
the first Englishman who since the Con- 
quest, had been terrible to the foreign ty- 
rants. A suceessor of Becket was fore- 
most among those who obtained that chaf: 
ter which seeyred at once the privilege 
of the Norman barons and of the 
yeomanry. low great a part the 

olic crap ge 83 su quenly had in 
abolition of villanage we learn 
unesceptionable testimony of Sit Phom- 
as Smith, one of the ables; Protestant 
counsellors of Bligabeth, When the dy> 
ing s!aveholder asked for the last sac- 
rement, his spiritual anendaats Le wy 
adjured him, as he loved his to e- 
mancipace bis brethren for whom Chriss 
had died.” 


DIED=As aye Do., ar 
the 3ist January ‘ 

illwess of 7 days, Leoxpa oF 
Len ind Mary TI. Hambleten, aged 3 yqer™ 





5 mouths and 43 days 
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ws , , aint ; ea a aad ie ane Owe There uw needed ies 

; z ith hi ta solitary hope right and the wrong; the love of good, and) A | ib ” thrilled with ecstacy 

> ae If Lbave heard amid life's hamean choir, | ee ed — pep ee long afier a complete conformity to the pure William nome, aay bee ba bg x hand, eae effusion impressed 
POLTRY. One tune with surrow’s unmistaken quiver, 10 Such waste Led eandhion of the Jabori- and holy, to bow the spirit willing, though iS ey ona ean er “s 








| ving i i in w ig/ When the temperance movement first came through the skill of the paper 

| Aud tonched ali carelessly the answering | © Sanders, when tA ra ea al! digg ve ame goo a. a fae eae Mr Ladd, Reese tmardent te | thereon th a ot e P per 

toe Ao ei ein good “sireumetancee, nd seeing | rious, are the hopes of immortality !—how | former,” was not quite prepared to = \ such, are not to be sneered at. Paper; 

| the Sieniel Ss ah ately te which Sanders ' desirable to be wey Pope: aged Pai Grod ented sg 8 ‘ Lighters yo ew an | anal and primers ‘nonor cad _ 
$10 kindly a8- | exclaimed, ‘all of life begins at death, — | rum, gin, ’ : ts | e iieioala wow » ea 

YS ated ay oie Tor hit. 4 While the words trembled on his lips, the but he couldn’t go the abandonment of his , them § 

‘ Yes, you ean do much for me,’ was the | spirit was emancipated, 


wine, his rich, mellow, heart-warming wine! 
\re ly; ‘you can make me a happy and use- | Thus lived and died a man of troe nobili-'|In fact, he had grave 


From the Western Recorder. 


The Slave. : 

“Whoso is wise, and will observe these 

alegntos they shall understand the lov- . 

ing bind of the Lord."—Holy Writ. If Lhave ever turned with with’ring scorn 
Midnight on Carolina ; gloriously To censure iil, mistaken or designing, 


i 7 bit: 
The ~~ went up in heaven, and gentle | And Med on en protic eleanlan Fe eensble me te bring op mg tan 


l 
reader you will some day hold them it , | 


lyre, 
Covstog aweet strings at the red 
shiver! 
Father! forgive me! 





doubts about the possi- | 


; ; ili ij ‘ a”? n the ous | 
ily | ty. A strong faith, and Armnces of porpose, quid? “Kee. cae wat getting fows but spreaee 


ible.—A corres ndent .of the 
- yp Plymouth iN. H. under 


jones j : ional beings ought to be brought up, 80 | was the secret of his success. ouing the pledge, and it , date of February Sd says: . 
From stream and pine-wood, blended ina pining — h's [oliest r hig ane they fos happiness, and be be- ca ltd ft —— oats ent ia s me y a § ornot! « A Special Session of the Common 

ay ind Uf Uhave tearned not, from earth'g Tile" ieficia! w the world in which they live.— William and Ellen Craft. tall. Being at Portland about this time, he | pias Court for this County, was brought 
Of softest music, stole upon the win One. {I this, at a small expense. The singular and romantic story of the es- bought a barrel of fine old wine, and employ- |“ cicce, last evening, and the Rerer- 


Sweetly and thrillingly. The soul of night, 
That 


To bear ite thougand ills, ite wrong, ae bat can doa 
ious spirit that hath made its 


sorrow (is friend begged he would explain. 


cape of these two persons from Slavery was 
‘ 
As bat the darknese fleeing from the day, procure 


"jed “Uncle *Siah,” a well known teamster |) 4 Dudley.a clergyman of a neigh- 
told at the Anaual Meeting of the Massachu-\ 1) 4,41 i¢ 10 Minot, saying 3 PE ‘ering tore Sab uese eand guiliy of the 


you can,” said Sanders, me a 
+ You can I shall | seis Anti-Slavery Society at Boston, week “Here, take this barrel of 


-yded books, such 26 


In solitude and starlight, o’er the world The dusky Herald of a glorious morrow— few second-ns: nt but a little in the city; | ferere last, by Wm. W. Brown, and the 6 Murper or wis Wire, on the evening of 
Held its unyielding snastery; and the hast Pather! forgive ine! a ay me ar by stages T will try Grafts daaeds appeared before the audi- ee wnina bist cub dhin atin ‘the 5ih of March last; murdered cruelly 
Of the lone watcher on the mountain’s brow And oh, if I bave ever caused a sigh o pay the freight myself.’ ence, exciting, of course, a most lively icter-| |, - 145 carefully deposited in the cellar, he | and brutally that she might be “out of the 


Beat softly, as if e’ena pulse’s lea 


4 i . The facts of their 
Might pase the midnight’s Sabbath hour of est by their appearance e facts o 
ms. 


H t hy one, 
In any heart, wy own has luved to cherish, | escape were stated by Mr. Brown in a letter 


; Afier the books were named, one hk 
Among the hopes of Immortality, ‘and a memorandum made out, his fries2 . 


Unwith'1ing joys, when all around shall og ground the room, and the back! 


way” of his conneetion with another wo- 


came to the door to settle for the hauling. 
man for whom he had entertained 


“Well Uncle ’Siah,” said the Captain, 


to tac Liberator a few weeks since, and are) ising nis hands, “1 really wish | had 


ten for boda 
broken fable, and the two apologies for beds; 


a most gross and unhallowed affection.— 


; : follows ! i od for you to drink; but the) So". : ked off 
That watcher was a slave; a nogro boy perish 5 ' briefly as . 0 something go you This piece of diabolism was worked o 
Bending a godlike spirit to his chain * Forgive me this! for all unwittingly ihen casting a searching glance atSanders,as{ 4. William acd Ellen Craty manent Hg temperance folks are making such a epafean- hay per F cg marty pas go 


Of ceaseless bondage; an untutor’d boy 


as every theughiless deed—each light | if he doubted his c2nity, said— 


Time, care may dim the eye we love to 8e¢, ing be more useful, in the meantime? 


* Would nota barrel of flour and some ¢loth- 


* No!’ was the emphatic reply; ‘Sour and 
\elothing will come in good time; ‘ man can- 
not live by bread alone,’—it is mental food 














In all the glorious lore of by-gone days; word spoken— 
Bat reading with a curious eye 
Nature's unletter’d volume; a strange boy, Bat tears which we bid flow, tell of a 
With untaught faneies ot the clear blue sky, deep fount broken! 
Holy and beautiful. And he had come Father! forgive me! 
Out to the quiet hills, and laid Lim down 
By the dark pines, to hold at midnight’s MISCELLANEOUS. 
wv 
munion i the hoor. * 
= cae = phd race Faith and Firmness. 
Low sigh’d the whispering wind; the ‘dma 


murmuring stream 
Flow’d on more silently; and as he lay 
Watching the starry banner, that lone night’ 
Flong wes winds of heaven, his fancy 


woke 
Up from its day light slumber, and with 
thonghts 
Of his deep bondage, that amid his kind 
ade him a by-werd, stirring at his heart, 
f16 breath’d his free thonghts to the silent 
air. 


BY A. DUNCAN. 


mile from m 
Sanders. 

had been so all his life. 
teen he could neither read nor write; a 


A slave! Ags now I feel 
My weight of age: I might cease to pine 
Under my fetter, did the bright sun shine 
Forever, and reveal 
How much more free from grief, and care, 
and pain, 
Is he who wears, than he who binds the 
chain, 


tionadly large. 


his own age. 
But now night’s gloriouseky, hp pestis 
Filled with unnumbered spirit forme, that 
From star to stor, all limitless and free, Oud eritia Wines 
wa nie o’er me, and I sigh 
th a strange yearning, fora wing to soar 
Proudly as they, and bea slave no more. 


‘Oh? why are dark chains bound 
Tn such a world as this, where every sigh 
Of wind and water hath of liberty 
.. A strange undying sound ? 
And the dim words, from bird and pine 
+ bough swelling, 
A soft triumphal tone of freedom telling. 


Aid the bright stars, of night— 
They. have wo-tale wt Dhsinny no stain of 
ming ihe of their endless years, 
In heaven's unceasing light: 
And where, oh where, can man have learn- 


ed to be 
A brother's tyrant in captivity 1 


Bota few days, I know, 
And the scone spirit to the dust shall fling 
This chain of bondage from lis drooping 


wing, 
And Vike a freed bird go 
Up into heaven, all pare and bright end free; 
A spirit with a spirit’s liberty, 


y And though I will not weep, 

et my weak heart yearns st ly, with 
LS Mtoe y strangely, wit 

To go ~ freed from these dark chains that 


ally eupposed, 


qually poor and lonely as hiusell. 


and far between, 
sorely disappointed, 


tional pledge of her conjugal love. 


keep the day and the way alike. 


family. 


sed of a few potatues and salt, 


“ Wey I was a lad of some fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, there lived about half a 
father’s a man by the name of 
€ was a poor man, Very poor— 
At the oge of e% “ erough, a buy called to inform him that there 
have heard it said that there was not a book 
of any description in his father’s house.— 
Sanders was remarkable for nothing but his 
ignorance and personal appearance—-large 
boned, and over six feet high; but it could 
hardly be said that his bones were clothed 
with flesh; he was something of a Caivin 
Edson, with a head that appeared dispropor- 
He was looked upon as a 
very unsoctal boor, irom the fact that he sel- 
dow mingled in the sports of young men of 
He seemed to love and seek 
Deiween the age of eighteen 
and twenty, he had, by himself, without a 
particle of assistance, learned to read well, 
An event that happened 
about this time proved that Sanders wes not 
so very unsocial in his naiure #s was gener- 
This was nothing less than 
his union in marriage to a young woman e- 
‘The goud 
neighbors b: yan to prophecy that the country 
would soon have some children to maintain; 
not that Sanders was an idler, or intemper- 
ate, but the business to which he had been 
brought up was overdone, and the very best 
workmen could earn but a bare subsistence. 
However, there was no law to prevent poor 
oung men from getting married; the neigh- 
must therefore content themselves by 
hoping that Sanvers® children might be few 
In this matter they were 
Mrs. Sanders proved 
to be a very fruittul vine, and year by year 
presented her worthy husband with an addi- 
For ten 
long years Sanders tuiied on with praise- 
worthy perseverance; and, although in that 
time eight mouths had been added to his fa- 
mily, yet, strange to say, he had managed to 
We can- 
not say that he and his children were so well 
fed avd clothed as were those around them, 
but we can say thata complaint was never 
heard from the lips of Sanders, or any of his 
Ihave seen them ofien sit down 
with faces of cheerfulness to a meal compo- 
Let it not 
be supposed, however. that Sanders was sat- 


that we need of at present—and if you wilt 
send the books, you will feed and. clothe 


us. 

His city friend soon took his leave, not 
much prepossessed in favor of Sanders’ good 
sense, but resolved to humor him, especially 
as it would cost but a trifle. ' 

Week afier week, however, passed away, 
without bringing the books, or any intelli- 
igence from-the city, Sanders’ heart, gene- 
ally strong, wae ready to sink. 

At last one evening, as he sat sorrowfully 


was a box at the stage office, addressed to 
‘Mr. J. Sanders.’ He said the stage owner 
wished to see hin—thought there must be 
some mistake—the box appeared to contain 
something valuable, as it was marked ‘ with 
care.” 

Sanders, jnmped from his eeat, said, “The 
box is mine;’ and thrusting his hand into 
his pocket, the sad conviction forced itself 
upen bun, that he had not the wherewith to 
|pay the freight, What was to be done?— 
\*t will ascertain the amount,’ said he, * and 
ithen | will finish the jub | have on hand by 
{morning, whieh will bring me four and six- 
[pence ; but we are out of meal and potatoes 
—the children cannot eat books. Whatshall 
Ido” be cried in perfect agony. Sanders 
taeasured the ground lying between his cot- 
tage and the stage office, and without coming 
to any satisfactory conc!usion as to his future 
conduct, found himself in the office, confron- 
ting clerk and owner. 

* There is a box here,’ said the stage own- 
er, ‘and—’ 

‘And it is mine,’ said Sanders; ‘it is my 
books.’ 

* Your books!’ 

* Yes, sir, my books—my Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew. What is the freight ?” 

¢ Nothing, nothing, you big-boned fool ; it 





is F — aid. 
ithoul takingany notice of the mans 

uncourteons answer, Sanders shouldered the 
box, and in a few moments it was placed in 
triumph upon the old rickety table. 

Excitement is no evidence of a great mind; 
yet great minds, under peculiar circumstan- 
ces, have been greatly excited. So it was 
with Mr. Sanders on this occasion. The 
children gathered around, expecting, ne 
doubt, to see some live monster burst from 
its confinement, on the opening of the box. 
The lid was quickly removed, when to the 
astonishment and inexpressible delight of 
the father, nine large volumes, mot second 
hand, but new, presented themselves. ‘They 
were drawn out, one by one, and last of all 
caine a small case of mathematical instru- 
ments, 

The next three years of Sanders’ life al- 








isfied with either hi If or the circ 


Me ever, and to keep 
Welsh shevogt the midnight, with no bitter 
1s 
To shed o'er visions of my coming years. |". U*TO"S aap 
* * 2 * -_ * o 
Oh! if there is one lesson tobe learn'd 
From God’s creation; if there is a thought 
Barningly uttered in the gentle tone 
Of heaven's eterns! language; ifa voice 
— deep chambers of the unclonded 
ys d iption, 
M nds an echo in Ree unsearch'd depths sn a 
' 's better it 18 this— 
That God would have pop ad The gentle 


ob: cietion of the neighbors to be fulfilled, by 
as the ee, and the joyous lay 


warblers, and the 


cesin which he was bringing up, for the 
stage of action and the business of life. a 
Ile was not satisfied, 
Thirsting after mental improvement himseit 
—desirous of preparing bis children, by a 
suitable education, tor the daties and respon- 
sibilities of life, yet crushed down in a state 
of hopeless poverty, how could he be satis- 
fied doomed to inerssant toil, without the 
means of procuring books of helps of any 
Many men in similar cireum- 
stances would have become discouraged, 
careless, or intemperate ; suffering the pre- 


their families becoming a country charge.— 
But it was not so with Sanders; he was not 
discouraged, nor faint-hearted, although his 
iron frame began to bend before he had reach- 


most prostrated the strength of the highmin- 
ded and resolute man. Poor and seanty fare, 
\excessive labor, and nightly study, began to 
wake rapid inroads upon a naturally strong 
|constitotion; but the time of his reward was 
jwear at hand, 
_ A mathematical problem had been put forth 
ina scientific journal, a copy of which his 
city friend had sent him; for the solution of 
this problem a reward of one hundred dollars 
was offered, Tirty-five competitors appear- 
ed; and among the rest, Sanders, with the 
greatest possible. modeSty, ventured a solu- 
tun, Iu ten days he received a letter by 
mail, containing a draft for one hundred dol- 
lars, and ing the altogether unexpec- 
~~ but joyful news of his successful ef- 
ort. 

We will not follow him throngh the next 





self and his wi 


lived with different mas " 
Georgia. Ellen is so near whine, 
ean pass without suspicion for a while wo- 
‘ = hasband is much darker. He is 


a mechanic, ang $y wo.-.9¢ Bights and Sun- 


days, he laid up money enough to br 

le out of Slavery. Tuctt plan} 
was without precedent; and though novel, 
was the means of getting them their freedom. 


Ellen dressed in man’s clothing, and passed 


that she 


h to bring him- 


as the masler, while her husband passed as 


the servant. 


care of themselves. 


In this. way they travelled from 
Georgia to Philadelphia. They are now out 
of the reach of the blood-hounds of the South. 
On their journey, they put up at the best ho- 
tela where they stopped. 
can read or write. 


Neither of them 
And Ellen, knowing that 
she would be called upon to write her name 
at the hotels, &c., tied her right hand up a3 
though it was lame, which proved of some 
service to her, as she was called upon sever- 
al times at hotels to * register’? her name.— 
In Charleston, S. C., they put up at the ho- 
tel which Governor McDuffie and John C. 
Calhoun generally make their home, yet 
these distinguished advocates of the “peculiar 
institution’ say that the slaves cannot take 
They arrived in Phila- 


delphia in four days from the time they start- 


terest. 


» 


ton. 


tabi 


w the 





they dropped in one afier 
ing a believer in physiognomy, forming my 
own opinion of their characters, 

The second bell rang, and as I yawningly 
returned my watch to my pocket, my atten- 
tion was attracted by the appearance of a 
young man who entered the cabin, supported 
by his servant, a strapping negro. 

The man was bundled up in a capacious 
overcoat; his faca was bandaged with a 
white handkerchief, and its expression entire- 
ly hid by a pair of enormous green specta- 


cles, 


son. 
quietly to bed. 


to my berth. 


ed. Their history, especially that of their 
escape, is replete with interest. 
be at the meeting of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society, in Boston, in the latter part 
of this month, where | know the history of 
their escape will be listened to with great in- 
They are very intelligent. They are 
oung, Ellen 22, and Wi, 24 years of age. 
len is truly a heroine.” 
At the meeting in Boston Mr. Brown read 
an article from a Newark paper, (the Daily 
Mercury) which we co 
ing part of the story. 
AN INCIDENT AT THE SOUTH. 
One bright starlight night, in the month of the world, of worship whose thought is 
December last, I found myself in the eabin 
of the steamer General Clinch, then lying in 
the port of Savannah, and bound for Charles- 
I had gone early on board, in order to 
select a good berth, and having got tired of 
reading the papers, amused myself with 
of the passengers as 
another, and I be- 


They will 


y asa most interest- 
tis as follows: 


There was something so mysterious and 
unusual, about the young man, as he sat rest- 
lessly in the corner, that curiosity led me to 
observe him more closely. 

He appeared anxious to avoid notice, and 
before the steamer had fairly left the wharf, 
requested ina low wornanly voice to be shown 
to his berth, as he was an invalid and must 
retire early—his name he gave as Mr. John- 
His servant was called and he was put 


I paced the deck until Tybee 


light grew dim in the distance and then went 


L awoke in the morning with the sun shi- 
ning in my face—we were then just passing 
St. Helena, and soon after were out at sea. 
It was a mild, beautiful morning and most of 
the passengers were on deck enjoying the 
freshness of the air and stimulating their ap- 
petites for breakfast. Mr. Johnson soon made 
his appearance, arrayed the same as on the 
night before, and took his seat quietly on the 
guard of the boat. 


ed noise, we a—a—have to banish it entire- 
our hosses.”’ ; 

" a Duele *Siah’? had already a bit of 
Ss. *-+ and was holding himself 

a brick in his we., Jed 

rather unsteadily by the w.. ” he hic 
Ite n-n-no m-m-matter, Cappen, 

cupped. ‘n-n-n-not the least kuc-kue conse~ 

hic-se-quense-conce ! I d-don’t need any—l 

w-w-was dry, b-b-b-but I took a g-g-good 

swig out of your cee-cask. Its ca-hic-apital 

oil, Cappen! Pure w-w-winter strained, 

and no m-m-mistake!’’ The Captain came 

out a rank tee-totaller at the next temperance 


meeting. 


a 





The Beautiful. 


In Nature or Art the beautiful is a rev- 
elation of God, a witness io the infinite 
harmony of the creative Soul, and a real 
appreciation of it, wherever seen—in the 
life-like picture, the breathing marble, 
the dark woods, the shining waterfall, or 
the liule flower, is full of devotion. Who 
has not realized this, that has ever gazed 
on the sea, the mountains, or some work 
of human genuis, until all else was for- 
gotten, and self-consciousness ceased, as 
the slars go out at sunrise, and the one 
beauty or grandeur revealed its bidden 
divinity? In sach moments the soul is 
transformed, a new heaven and new 
earth are above and around it. Silently 
the outer form and life seems to furl off, 
and the invisible opens to the seer. ‘The 
spirit stands above the clouds and mias- 
ma of selfishness, hate, sensualism, and 
temptation, in the clear light of love. lh 
is an hour of victory over the flesh and 


prayer, and whose sanctity consecrates 
the spot as holy ground. 

The beamiful is the gatoway to the 
good—the attraciion of heaven which ex- 
tends to each—the baptism of spirit pour- 
ed out upon nature and man—the persua- 
sion of God, to lead his children to the 
pure. None the less is this true, that, 
like all other good gifis from “the Father 
of Light,” itis misunderstood and perver- 
ted into alure to evil. ‘T'ruth read amiss 
is falsehood. Blessings misused are cur- 
ses. - Selfishness, or ignorance may turn 
life’s honey into gall, its water into poi- 
son. The original gift is none the less 
divine to him who will receive it aright. 
The capacity to admire and love symime- 
try of form, and perfection of color and 
harmony of arrangement, was needed to 
inake man in the image of his Father.— 
He who destroys this, or does not exer- 
cise and thereby increase it, is defacing 
the divine in his own soul, and shutting 
up one great avenue between himselfand 
heaven. Not the tess faithful shall we 
be to the daily duties of life, that we can 
draw constant delight from the infinite 
beauties which bestow our path, or are 
spread over and about us, or can com- 
mune with the great soul of the artist 
through the mystic writing of his work 
of genius and power. Rather shall this 
help us to behold the pure ideal of a true 
life, and to exhibit something of its [- 
tureinourown. There was truth in that 
fancy of the author of “ Margaret,” which 
makes Beauty a fourth sister in the group 


| on their way home from an evening pray- 
Ler meeting, that this wretch clasped his 
| ordained and cosecrated fingers about the 

tron of his defenceless wife, until she 
—? oa ” 

| ceased to broa.."** 








Smart ConvenssT!0N.—Fuseli had a 
great dislike to common-piac? observa- 
tions. After siting perfectly silent fora 
long time in his own room, during the 
“bald disjointed chat’ of some idle cal- 
lers-in, who were gabbling with one an- 
other about the weather and other topics 
- imeresting a nature, he suddenly 
Ol ad . “We had pork for dinnct 
exclaimed, * ¥. - what an odd 
to-day!” “Dear Mr. Fuseu, . - 
remark !’" Why, itis good as anything 
you have been saying for the last hour.” 


— BUSERESS CARDS, 
SS AARON HINCHMAN, 
BOOK AND FANOY 


JOB ePRINVaER 
SALEM, ON10. 

Q7°All kinds of Plain and Fancy Job work done 
at the Office of the “Homestead Journal,” on the 
shortest notice and on the lowest terms. 

Oilice one door North of E, W. Williams’ Store. 

January 3rd, tf. 


DRY GOODS & GROCERIES, 


BOOTS and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes 
tern.) Drugs and Medicines, Paints. oil 
und Dye Stuffs, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly forsale at 
TRESCOTTS, 
Salem, 0. Ist mo. 20th. 


DAVID WUOODKUFF, 
MANUFACTURER OF 
CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, SULKIES, &e 

A general assortment of carriages constant- 
ly on hand, made of the best materials and 
in the neatest style. All work warranted. 

Shop on Main street, Salem, O. 


anid i 
C, DONALDSON & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETALL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 
No. 18, Main street, Cincinnati. 
January, 1848. 


FRUIT TREES. 

The proprietor has on hand a bandsome 
lot of FRUIT TREES, comprising Apple, 
Pear, Peach, Plumb, and Cherry trees, and 
some Grape Vines and Ornamental Trees— 
all of which he will sell on reasonable terms 
at his residence in Goshen, Mahoning Co., 
4} miles north-west of Salem 

ZACHARIAH JENKINS, Jr. 

Augrt IL, 1848. if 

IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

Peltons splendid outline Maps, Baldwin's 
pronouneing Geographical Gazeteer, and 
‘+ Naylor's system of teaching Geography.’ 
fur sale by J. Hambleton of this place. He 
is also prepared to give instruction to clas- 
ses, or to individuals who wish wth eed 
themselves for teaching the of Geo- 
graphy according to this new, superior, and 
(where tried) universally approved system. 
Address by letter or otherwise, Salem, Col., 
Co., O. Oct. 6th, 1848. 


Agents for the * Bugle.” 
































ed his thistieth year. About this age he of Faith, Lope, and Love, created by 
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Into our shining cof vishly shop, Sanders was overtaken by a little aris-| was bliely k ot \eory a ms ft per $ea-/ wijl desert us, leaving a soulless counter-| New Lyme; Marsena Miller, 
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us. Sooner or later shall we discover 


scarcely able to walk or helpghimself in any| UF folly and mistake. To know and re- 
perfectly familiar with the modern Janguages | way. He came from Atlan{™, Georgia, and|ceive her gifts we must love her for her 
of Evrope. He was also distinguished as a| was now on his way to’ Philadelphia, at|own sake and unselfishly. So it is with 
Mathematician and geologist, and indeed in | which place resided his uncle, a celebrated! al! the bounties of Heaven. There is no 
almost every depariment of learning. The | physician, through whose means he hoped to good in all the universe of God which, 
real greatness and glory of the man, however be restored to perfect health. had it.a voice, could pot. eay truly, “He 
consisted in the purity of his character. A This information, communicated in a bold fete tow fb iv h y dng he of 
firm believer in revealed religion, his was a! off-hand manner, enlisted my sympathies for| 2! 'Oveth sell more than me is sy opt dt 
deep toned, practical Christianity, making | the sufferer, although it occurred to me that thy of me.” So is it true that he read | 


xicon t “ ; 
under his arm; he wished Sanders to do a pay ot to the prinei- 


small job for him, in the way of his busi-| pn eosiness establishments in theeity, being 





of a lothsonve grave, 
beauty on the cheek of death. 
Ny Sepuey. 


principally with the * rheumatism,” and was Harveysbarg; V. Nicholson, 
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Chagrin Falis; S. Dickenson. 
Columbus; W. W. Pollard, 
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ness, 

mn nat *Let me look at your books,’ said San- 
From the Harlford Republican, |4 

A Prayer. 


BY EIAZABETH M. SARGENT. 





ers. 

The lad complied, and after a short exam- 
ination, drawing himself up to his fall length, 
and fixing on the boy a look of deep earnest- 
ness, Sanders said— 
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man of @ genius.”” ; | 

This woreing I cut from the New York|' Which paper is applied, and reflect up- | 
’ Herald the accompanying extract, and there | 0 the materials out of which it is mann- | 
the lightest moments | enjoyed only served is no doubt in my mind bot that William and|faciured. ‘There goes a fellow wearing | 
to show how deep the darkness was in which Ellen Craft are no other than my travelling|an old ragged shirt and a pair of breech- | Hartford; G. W. Bushnell 
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Chester *% Roads; Adam Sanders. - 
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and Wr. 


this, 1 will do all the little jobs you may want 
~~ t for one year.” wey ‘ 

oy very readily agreed to this, think- 
ing it a good bargain, and resolving to make 
the most of it by always having something 
for Sanders to do. By means of this arrange- 
ment, it was not many months before the ele- 
ments of Latin and 


e been,’ said he, when near his end, ‘confined | 
If ey oy part atshadowy forms,and fair, for many years in a dark prieen-beanie where 


around 


ne true, the right, he good were 
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